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F we examine the worth of any action, we may do so from two 
] points of view. We may take it simply as the cause of cer- 
tain results and valuable only in proportion to the value of these 
results ; or we may regard it as an end in itself, which may be the 
means to a further end, but which is valuable, none the less, inde- 
pendently of any such consequence. This distinction is recog- 
nised by alternative interpretations of the function of Ethics. 
“Ethics is sometimes considered as an investigation of the true 
Moral laws or rational precepts of Conduct; sometimes as an in- 
quiry into the nature of the Ultimate End of reasonable human 
action—the Good or ‘ True Good’ of man—and the method of ob- 
taining it.”* It is from this dual function that the great dis- 
tinction between different types of ethical theories arises. As Dr. 
Bertrand Russell, in an essay largely based on Dr. G. E. Moore’s 
Principia Ethica, expresses it: “ The moralist . . . being primarily 
concerned with conduct, tends to become absorbed in means, to 
value the actions men ought to perform more than the ends which 
such actions serve.” * The philosopher, on the other hand, “ bent 
on the construction of a system, is inclined to simplify the facts 
unduly, to give them a symmetry which is fictitious, and to twist 
them into a form in which they can all be deduced from one or 
two general principles,” *—principles which, as a rule, place value 
in the end sought rather than the means employed. It is to some 

1 Sidgwick: The Methods of Ethics, Introd. § a. 
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extent true that extreme views of this nature may be held with 
regard to the things that are good or bad, in themselves, and not 
merely on account of their effects,’ but, none the less, the distinc- 
tion between an action that has intrinsic worth and one which is 
only a means to an end follows almost immediately upon the 
distinction between means and ends. We have only to look at the 
‘end’ from a slightly different angle—as the result of a given 
act—to see that when we become ‘ absorbed in means’ we are con- 
fining our attention to the action by itself, whereas, when we look 
to the end, we emphasize the effects of which it is the cause, 
whether these correspond to ‘proximate and intermediate pur- 
poses,’ or to the ‘ultimate ends of life.’* That all actions have 
this double significance as both means and ends is not in dispute. 
Where moralists disagree is in estimating the importance to be 
attached to each aspect of the action, the Formalist asserting that 
“ the usefulness or fruitlessness of the good will can neither add to 
nor take away from” ® the intrinsic value of an action—that the 
end can never justify the means—while the utilitarian holds that 
good conduct is always “a means to other things which are good 
on their own account,” ‘—that the means can only be justified by 
the end to which it leads. 

There seems to be so much to be said for both these theories, 
however, that it is not surprising that an attempt should be made 
to show that we are not forced to accept one to the exclusion of 
the other, but that the gulf between them can be bridged, and the 
best of both combined in a single theory. There may be, as Plato 
suggested, “ another class of things which we value both for their 
own sake and for their results.”* The New Intuitionism or Ideal 
Utilitarianism claims to be such an attempt. Dr. Moore and Dr. 
Rashdall aim at constructing a system which will unite the merits 
of Formalism and Utilitarianism, giving expression to the truth 
which each contains, and thus enabling us to reach a position from 
which, as Dr. Rashdall puts it, “we can no longer recognise an 


1 Op. cit., p. 50. 
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absolute distinction between means and ends,”! but will be able 
to appreciate the importance of both. 

Either Formalism or Utilitarianism, taken by itself, must, if 
followed consistently, involve the denial of moral value to some- 
thing which we recognise as good. As Dr. Rashdall points out, 


‘ 


Formalism gave us “ reason to believe that the very choice of the 
right and rational course for its own sake was itself a good, and 
the greatest of all goods.”? But, on the other hand, it seemed 
equally true that “the Utilitarians were right in saying that ac- 
tions are right or wrong according as they tend to promote or 
diminish universal well-being.”* It would appear, however, to 
be necessary for them to admit, along with this assertion, the 
“impossibility of constructing a logically coherent system of ethics 
without the assumption that the reasonableness of an act is a 
sufficient ground for its being done;’’* yet this admission seems 
untenable in view of the suggestion it contains of “the crude and 
absurd theory that the morality of an act can be determined 
apart from its consequences.” ® 

Such an unsatisfactory jumble of conflicting views is sufficient 
by itself to make us recognise the truth of Dr. Moore’s contention 
regarding this fundamental question of the comparative value of 
means and ends—that “to settle the one question is not the same 
thing as to settle the other,” ® that however complete an account 
we have given of the moral worth of the consequences of an act, 
our task is not finished unless we have also explained its intrinsic 
goodness, and, conversely, that to show a means to be good in 
itself is not enough—we must also explain the value of the end 
to which it leads. Ethical theories in the main seem to be one- 
sided: moralists do not realise that the questions with which 
they have to deal are such that it is impossible to consider either 
means or ends as valuable in abstraction from each other. 

It would naturally follow that an action can no longer be properly 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 94. 
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regarded as having a double aspect—that its consequences can no 
longer be distinguished from the end to which they are the means, 
Both writers, however, seem to retain the distinction, though they 
no longer hold that it is absolute. The demand for the recogni- 
tion of intrinsic value is to some extent justifiable. “A correct 
answer to any of [the questions of morality] involves both judg- 
ments of what is good in itself and causal judgments.”* “ Be- 
cause no act can be good or bad without reference to consequences, 
it does not follow that its morality depends wholly upon these 
consequences.” * “Some means may no doubt have no value 
beyond conducing to a further end; but many, nay most, of the 
acts which do conduce to further ends have a value (positive or 
negative) of their own.”* As soon as the admission of intrinsic 
value is thus combined with the Utilitarian doctrine of extrinsic 
value, however, the question of how the two sets of values are 
related arises. Is it not possible that the value of the act may 
always exceed that of its results or vice versa? Is there not in 
any case the risk of conflict between one value and another? 
“Which is the worse . . . so much suffering [due to speaking 
the truth] . . . or so much untruthfulness?”* Here there seems 
to be an opposition between the intrinsic and extrinsic value of 
truth-telling, and the only solution is to take both as elements which 
go to make up the goodness or badness of the act. There may 
be a conflict between them—*“ It remains true that truth is good, 
and speaking an untruth an evil; but like other goods truth may 
have to give way to greater goods; lying is always an evil, but 
it may be the less of two evils.”* This position is not simply 
a re-statement of the possibility that the law of veracity may clash 
with another moral law, a criticism to which the old Intuitionism 
of course lay open. What seems to be indicated is a relation of 
compatibility or incompatibility—of mutual support or mutual 
opposition—between the extrinsic and the intrinsic values of an 
action. 

1 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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Such a theory assumes that the value of means is commensur- 
able with the value of ends—that the two can represent as it 
were different positions—positive or negative—in a quantitatively 
similar series. But this is to ignore and conceal the really vital 
question at issue between Utilitarian and Formalist—whether 
means or ends are to be the criterion of value, not because one 
or the other is more valuable in a given case, but because one is 
always qualitatively superior in value. Even if the ‘ paradox’ 
that “the value of such a whole [composed of parts good, bad 
and indifferent] bears no regular proportion to the sum of the 
values of its parts,”+ considered independently, be admitted, we 
seem no nearer a reconciliation of Utilitarianism and Formalism 
on this issue. It is still mecessary to show that intrinsic value 
is such that it can be added to or subtracted from extrinsic value 
and vice versa. Otherwise it may equally well be held that be- 
fore an action could have any value as a whole each of its aspects, 
though qualitatively distinct, must have positive moral value. 
The whole may be such that all its parts must contribute to its 
worth—it may not be possible to obtain a really valuable whole 
by taking the surplus of the positive value of one part over the 
negative value of another. A single part of negative value—or 
even an indifferent element—might unconditionally destroy the 
value of the whole. 

In spite of this admission of intrinsic value, however, both 
writers seem to draw more from Utilitarian than from Formalistfic 
sources. When Dr. Rashdall, for example, following Sidgwick, 
specially distinguishes the three axioms of Prudence, Benevo- 
lence and Equity, and further describes them as possessing “ the 
clearness and definiteness and freedom from self-contradiction 
which other alleged intuitions so conspicuously lack,”* it might 
appear that he was about to emphasize the Intuitional aspect of 
the theory. But this is not really the case, for almost imme- 
diately he declares that “‘the acceptance of these axioms does not 
make in favour of the kind of Intuitionism which it is the object 
of this chapter to examine; for these are precisely the axioms 


1 Principia Ethica, p. 27. 
2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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upon which Utilitarianism itself is based.”* These axioms do 
not in fact help to incorporate a genuine intuitional element in the 
new theory. They can only guide us in the application of 
knowledge we have already gained in some other way. It may 
be self evident that “I ought (where it does not collide with the 
greater good of another) to promote my own greatest good, that 
I ought to prefer a greater good on the whole to a lesser, and 
that I ought to regard the good of one man as of equal intrinsic 
value with the like good of anyone else.”* But I can only do 
this if I already know what good is, and this the axioms do not 
tell me. Knowledge of what is good must apparently be derived, 
not from the intrinsic prudence, benevolence, or justice, but from 
the consequences of an act and its “ tendency to promote a univer- 
sal good.”* There may be self-evident value in justice for its 
own sake; but I can only act justly if I know what results will 
follow my action, and this knowledge involves an appeal to the 
consequences which is essentially Utilitarian in character. 
Similarly in Dr. Rashdall’s definition of Ideal Utilitarianism ‘* 
no suggestion is made of any intuitive element, and the same 
holds of his illustrations of “ how the moral judgments implied 
by the special virtues, and in particular by those which are prima 
facie most unutilitarian, are explainable upon the supposition that 
all moral judgments are ultimately judgments as to the value of 
ends.”*° What has already been noticed in connection with the 
principle of veracity, holds equally of the section on suicide, for 
example. The conclusion is that the consequences are the final 
court of appeal. There is nothing in the difficulty we find in 
explaining such acts as suicide, to make us doubt that, although 
morality ultimately rests on judgments of value, and such judg- 
ments may approve action taken at the dictates of a feeling, 
still “no moral judgment can be considered final in which the 
moral Reason has not contemplated all the foreseeable conse- 
quences of an action before passing its judgment of value.” ® 


1 Op. cit., p. 91. 
2 Ibid., p. 185. 
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Dr. Moore’s account of expediency is similarly based on a 
Utilitarian principle. “Our ‘duty’ is merely that which will be 
a means to the best possible, and the expedient, if it is really ex- 
pedient, must be just the same. We cannot distinguish them by 
saying that the former is something which we ought to do, 
whereas of the latter we cannot say we ‘ought’.”+ The distinc- 
tion between duty and expediency is held to be invalid. “ What- 
ever is expedient is always also a duty, and whatever is a duty 
is always also expedient.”* “The only fundamental distinction 
is between what is good in itself, and what is good as a means, 
the latter of which implies the former.”* Thus both duty and 
expediency must be defined as means to good, though both may 
be also ends in themselves. It is, however, only if they are 
already means to goods that they seem to be recognised as pos- 
sible ends in themselves. But thus to deny the distinction be- 
tween duty and expediency is not only to reduce to a mere 
question of words one of the central doctrines of Intuitionism, 
but also to invalidate even the qualified admission of intrinsic 
value which we have already noticed in Dr. Rashdall. For an 
action which has any value in itself must to that extent be right, 
irrespective of any question of expediency. 

But there is a further distinction between Formalism and Util- 
itarianism which demands notice before we can adequately decide 
how much New Intuitionism incorporates of what is vital to 
either. If we consider in particular the opposition between 
Rationalism and Hedonism, we find that each of them, as well 
as selecting one aspect of an action as that in which alone its 
value resides, offers an account of the supreme good in terms of 
which that value must be estimated. Corresponding to the value 
of means we have the sanctity of the moral law based on a priors 
“cannot lie any- 


‘ 


judgment of Reason—the worth of our actions 
where but in the principle of the will without regard to the ends 
which can be attained by the action.”* Hence it follows that 
“Moral conceptions cannot be obtained by abstraction from any 
1 Principia Ethica, p. 167. 
2 Ethics (Home University Library), p. 172. 
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empirical, and therefore merely contingent knowledge.” * Hedon- 
ism, on the other hand, finds a peculiar relation between ‘ pleasure’ 
and ‘good’. The value of an action is to be calculated simply 
in terms of the pleasure or pain which can be attained by its 
performance. Further, the hedonist, from the nature of the 
theory, must base his judgments of moral value on empirical 
evidence. “According to the [utilitarian] doctrine, right and 
wrong, as well as truth and false-hood, are questions of obser- 
vation and experience.”* There is as close a connection between 
utilitarianism in morals and empiricism of the J. S. Mill type in 
metaphysics, as between Kant’s ‘ good will’ in ethics and the doc- 
trine of a priori judgments of reason. 

We must ask, then, what attitude New Intuitionism adopts on 
this question of the supreme good and the method by which it 
is to be apprehended. It seems clear in the first place that, as 
far as the Rationalist criterion of ‘good’ is concerned, the deci- 
sion that the authority of the moral law may be over-ruled by 
other considerations, empirical in nature, means that that criterion 
is virtually discarded. We are no longer able to define the su- 
preme good as the good that conforms to moral law. We cannot 
pronounce acts to be right or wrong simply in the light of an 
a priors standard of value. While it is admitted that “ in the 
judgments as to the value of different kinds of good we en- 
counter a priori or immediate deliverances of the moral conscious- 
ness of precisely that kind to which the term Intuition is com- 
monly applied,” * it is none the less held that this is not enough. 
“It is the essence of Intuitionism to suppose that rules of action 
—statements not of what ought to be, but of what we ought to 
do—are in the same sense intuitively certain. . . . These judg- 
ments are not self-evident and cannot be taken as ethical prem- 
ises, since . . . they are capable of being confirmed or refuted 
by an investigation of causes and effects.”* This, we are told, 
is a great advance. “The moment the intuitive or a priori truth 
is put in this new form, the irrationality and unworkableness of 

1 Op. cit., p. 28. 

2 Mill: Utilitarianism, Chap. I. 

8 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, pp. 91 f. 

4 Principia Ethica, pp. 148-0. 
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the old intuitional system disappears. We are not forbidden to 
calculate consequences. Certainly we must trace the bearing of 
an act upon universal Well-being; but in our evdamovia, truth- 
speaking, or rather the truth-speaking and truth-loving charac- 
ter, finds a place.”? But this is a meagre concession—instead of 
the old Intuitionism which was “ supposed to lay down invariable 
rules of conduct,” we have intuitions which “relate to ends, to 
the relative value of different elements in human well-being.” ? 
These elements include both intrinsic and extrinsic values—the 
relation between which is apparently to be intuitively determined 
in individual judgments of value, and not in accordance with 
universal unconditional principles. 

But New Intuitionism, while discarding the supreme good of 
Rationalism, is no readier to define good in Hedonistic terms. 
Dr. Rashdall and Dr. Moore are equally emphatic in their oppo- 
sition to the identification of the pleasant and the good. Util- 
itarians are “ wrong in thinking that the Well-being of a rational 
creature consists simply in pleasure, and in pleasure measured 
quantitatively.”* “There is no meaning in saying that pleasure 
is good unless good is something different from pleasure.” * 
“What I wish to maintain is that even consciousness of pleasure 
is not the sole good. That, indeed, it is absurd so to regard it. 

The supposition [that it is so] is due to a neglect of the 
same distinctions which have encouraged the careless assertion 
that pleasure is the sole good.”*® The pleasure-pain criterion 
with the ‘comprehensive formula’® it offers, is as definitely re- 
jected as the intuitionist’s unconditioned good. 

It is natural, therefore, to ask what New Intuitionism proposes 
to substitute for the ‘ supreme goods’ it has thus abandoned. The 
answer to this question seems most readily to be found in the 
light of the new criterion of moral value which the theory sug- 


gests. Moral judgments are not based on a single standard of 
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goodness but on the relative importance assigned, first, to the 
extrinsic values respectively, and, second, to the different elements 
which may be included in extrinsic value. Leaving aside in- 
trinsic value, meantime, we have, it would appear, a series of 
goods, none complete or final in itself, which may possibly be 
the results of a given act. Both pleasure and goodness are 
recognised in this series, though neither is allowed to rank su- 
preme. “ We can give no account of ‘the good’ without break- 


” 


ing it up into various ‘goods’;’*—goods which may include 





“knowledge, culture, enjoyment of beauty, intellectual activity of 
all kinds, and the emotions connected with these things,”? as 
well as virtue and pleasure. From an apparently indefinite va- 
riety of such goods, some higher and some lower,—though it is 
difficult to see what this distinction actually means—it is impos- 
sible to select any one good as supreme. Different goods, and 
different combinations of goods—must be allowed to compete 
with one another, and that good, or combination of goods, which, 
for the time being at least, seems to have most value, ought to 
be chosen, 

There is, however, the further complication that certain things 
are good in themselves, and that this intrinsic goodness must be 
recognised and allowed for before our value-judgment can be 
complete. “In each case we must decide which is of the greatest 
worth—the speaking of truth . . . or the life which my lie will 
save, the injustice that it will prevent... .”* We seem to be 
left with the enormously difficult problem of deciding the value 
of an action, regarded as possibly both intrinsically good (or 
bad) and good (or bad) as a means to a variety of other things, 
without having any defined standard of what is good. 

It is true that these various goods are not always regarded as 
entirely independent. ‘“ No one element in the good can be un- 
affected by the relation into which it is brought in the conscious- 
ness of the person enjoying it with the other elements in that 
good. . . . The ideal end or good for man is not a number of 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 220. 


2 Ibid., p. 191. 
8 [bid., p. 194. 
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goods lying side by side . . . but a particular kind of life in 
which various elements are harmoniously combined.”* Such a 
harmonious blending however seems to be inconsistent with a 
much more fundamental doctrine of New Intuitionism explicitly 
stated by Dr. Moore, namely that ‘good’ is indefinable. Further, 
it seems impossible to expect to reach this ‘ideal’—the whole 
which is to combine individual goods as its parts—unless we 
have some knowledge of its nature. If the various ‘goods’ are 
really elements in or parts of ‘the good’, we must maintain that, 
while knowledge of the whole implies knowledge of the part, it 
is equally true that knowledge of the part implies knowledge of 
the whole. The two may interact on and condition one another, 
but neither can precede the other. “/The ideal moral judg- 
ment,” says Dr. Rashdall, “implies a conception of the ideal good 
for society as a whole, but we could have no ideal of what is 
good for society as a whole unless we had a power of pronounc- 
ing that this or that moment of conscious life is good or bad.” ? 
In this analysis, however, the emphasis is thrown on the particu- 
lar judgment. We are expected to distinguish individual ‘ goods’ 
as elements in ‘the good’ without any principle by which to 
recognise them, not only as separate entities, but as each and all 
related to ‘the good’. We are given no conception whatever of 
the moral ideal by which our particular judgments have to be 
“progressively corrected.”* As Dr. Rashdall himself points 
out, the whole is more than the sum of its parts,* and this ‘more’ 
must, it would seem, be known, before the parts can be recog- 
nised as such and adequately interpreted. 

On this point Dr. Moore reaches a similar conclusion to that 
of Dr. Rashdall, except that he, with greater consistency, makes 
no attempt to introduce such a unifying principle or ideal. For 
him the ‘ideal’ is merely that which is good in itself in a high 
degree. His thesis is that ‘good’ is indefinable, though ‘that 
which is good’ is not. “ Nobody can foist upon us such an axiom 

1Op cit., p 


2 [bid., p. 96. 
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as that ‘ Pleasure is the only good’ or that ‘ The good is the de- 
sired.’”* ‘Good’ is a simple notion, indivisible and unanalys- 
able. But nothing which is not ‘complex’ can be defined—can 
have its real nature described. Therefore ‘good’ cannot be de- 
fined. All we can do is to discover the good, ‘that which is 
good,’—the substantive, not the adjective,—by finding out to what 
other substantives the adjective ‘good’ will apply. Once this is 
done, we may further discover other adjectives that will apply 
to the same substantive. “ It may be full of pleasure . . . it may 
be intelligent: and if these two adjectives are really part of its 
definition, then it will certainly be true, that pleasure and intelli- 
gence are good ” *—but not that either of them can be substituted 
for good. We thus reach a position from which we can recognise 
certain ‘goods,’ but can never get any nearer knowing what ‘the 
good’ is. As soon as we try to define it, we find ourselves com- 
mitting the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ of defining a thing otherwise than 
by analysing it into its parts. 

By thus abandoning alike the a priors categorical imperative and 
the pleasure-pain formula, and offering nothing in exchange, New 
Intuitionism compels us to view every act as an isolated unit and 
to decide every issue as it arises simply on its own merits. But 
some guiding principle behind the separate events and decisions 
of our moral life—some independent standard by which to judge 
the merit or demerit of alternative lines of conduct—seems to be 
required. Such a criterion, however, demands a knowledge of 
what is good not in this or that situation only, but in all situa- 
tions. Without such knowledge, we seem to be driven in the 
direction of ethical scepticism. As Dr. Bertrand Russell points 
out: “ No such general proposition [regarding what is good] can 
be proved by considering the meaning of ‘ good,’ and no such gen- 
eral proposition can be arrived at empirically from experience, 
since we do not know the whole of what does exist, nor yet of 
what has existed or will exist.”* New Intuitionism, accord- 
ingly, as we have seen, abandons the attempt to reach any such 

1 Principia Ethica, p. 7. 


2 Ibid., p. 9. 
8 Philosophical Essays, p. 11. 
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general proposition. As far as any permanent standard or de- 
fined principle is concerned we seem unable on this view to avoid 
the conclusion that, except in particular situations, “ complete 
suspense of judgment in this matter is the only rational attitude.” * 
We can arrive at no philosophic theory of ‘the good’ either in 
itself or in relation to human life. 

But from the practical point of view New Intuitionism is still 
open to the criticism that, unless it can show us the method by 
which we are to recognise and deal with different ‘goods’, it has 
not solved the problem of what is right even in particular situa- 
tions. In other words, the question, What ought we to do? 
still demands an answer. In view of the combination of intrinsic 
and extrinsic values in the new theory, it would be expected that 
the intrinsic value of the various goods is to be intuitively appre- 
hended, in accordance with Formalistic teaching. This is to some 
“Nobody supposes that, when I see a man 





extent the case 
sticking a knife into another, it is necessary for me to calculate 
the effect of the act upon the lives of all human beings, present 
and future, before I condemn the proceeding. I say at once, 
‘This pain is bad: therefore the infliction of it is wrong.’”? But 
a further complication arises when we are told that it is not only 
intrinsic value that is intuitively known,—that while “the intui- 
tions of the Intuitionist disregard consequences ; ours relate pre- 
cisely to the value of different kinds of consequence.”* But this 
does not help us when we remember that all intuitions—presum- 





ably of extrinsic as well as intrinsic values—are subject to revi- 
sion in the light of a fuller knowledge of extrinsic value which is 
not intuitively apprehended at all. “ There would be little objec- 
tion to the claims which the Intuitionist makes for his intuitions, 
if only he would admit that they are subject to appeal, . . . a con- 
scientia male informata ad conscientiam melsus mformandam.” * 
But here the empirical methods of Utilitarianism seem to have the 
last word. ‘“ To ask what kind of actions we ought to perform, 

1 Op. cit., p. 15. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 94. 


8 [bid., p. 92 
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or what kind of conduct is right, is to ask what kind of effects 
such action and conduct will produce,” and “the question what 
things are related as causes to that which is good in itself 

can only be answered by . . . the method of empirical investiga- 
tion.” + Our intuitions, it would seem, are untrustworthy guides, 
only of temporary use till more adequate information can be ob- 
tained. They are, however, better than nothing—*“it is not the 
existence or even the relative and partial validity of such judg- 
ments that is disputed, so much as their finality.” * 

Apart from the failure of such an argument to reconcile the 1n- 
tuitive and empirical methods, it seems open to the criticism that, 
unless we have some standard by which to judge them, the attempt 
to estimate the value of the consequences of an act is doomed to 
failure. It seems to require us to trace an infinite causal series 
before we can fully determine the value of a single act. If each 
act is to be treated as a separate problem and judged, in the end, 
by its consequences, we cannot avoid the necessity of either post- 
poning judgment upon it till we can examine all its complex and 
far-reaching results, or of running the risk of doing what will 
afterwards be discovered to have been wrong. It is useless to 
argue that we must limit our scouting to the foreseeable conse- 
quences, for, having no standard by which to judge them, we must 
consider them, in turn, in the light of more remote effects, at pres- 
ent unknown, of which they will be the causes. At the best we 
must always have an uneasy doubt that some result will appear 
unexpectedly, to destroy the value of our act. At the worst we 
shall either refuse to do anything at all for fear of what the conse- 
quences may be, or else we shall go to the opposite extreme and be 
ready to embark on any course of action, however reckless, in the 
belief that as we cannot tell what an act will involve, it does not 
very much matter what we do. The attempt to base our moral life 
on a series of isolated judgments seems to lead to disaster. It is 
useless to regulate our conduct by the knowledge that various 
things may to some extent and in some circumstances be good— 
we must try to tell wherein their actual goodness lies. The task 


1 Principia Ethica, p. 146. 
2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 95. 
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of Ethics, rightly viewed, would seem to be to discover what ‘ the 
good’ is. To give up this task as hopeless is not to solve the 
ethical problem but to shirk it on the ground that it is insoluble. 

It may, indeed, be urged that all human activity, intellectual 
as well as moral, is handicapped by lack of knowledge of what is 
really good in any sphere. Our inability to foresee the conse- 
quences of our actions may lead to a view of life as “ purposive 
without foresight.” “ The individual investigator and thinker 
works in the dark, as it were. He does not know the place which 
his work occupies in the chain of development, at least not the re- 
lation it bears to future events. It may give rise to new problems 
and new notions in other minds, but he cannot foretell their na- 
ture.”? The answer to this argument, in the intellectual sphere, 
is that the thinker does have some knowledge of the direction in 
which he intends to go. He has before him some ideal, however 
vaguely defined, which acts as a regulating and controlling force. 
He recognises that one thing will be useful and another useless 
according as it helps or hinders him to achieve the end he has in 
view. Similarly, it might be argued, there is for each of us a 
moral ideal, or standard of goodness, by which every action must 
be judged. The unifying feature present in all ‘ goods ’—pleas- 
ure, virtue, culture and the like—is simply the contribution that 
each of them makes to the attainment of this ideal. Any such 
view, however, is incompatible with New Intuitionism. “ We 
could give no intelligible account of the good,” says Dr. Rashdall, 
“except by regarding it as a combination of goods.”? But we 
have seen reason to believe that, just for this very reason, New 
Intuitionism gives us no intelligible account of ‘the good’ at all, 
but leaves us to regard it as a vague, shadowy something-we- 
know-not-what. The question arises, therefore, whether the view 
that ‘the good’ is a combination of ‘ goods’ can be justified, and, 
if so, in what way. 

Dr. Moore’s treatment of the subject, with its emphasis on the 
“naturalistic fallacy,” raises at the outset questions regarding the 
nature of judgment and definition which make his ethical theory 


1 Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 204. 
2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 220. 
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clearly dependent on his more general philosophical position. Dr. 
Rashdall, on the other hand, expressly postpones his discussion of 
the relation of metaphysics and morals, on the ground that “ the 
controversies which range round the words ‘ Utilitarianism’ and 
*Intuitionism’ can be understood and discussed almost without 
reference to metaphysical problems.”* Yet in the same sentence 
he recognises the need for relating ethics to metaphysics—“ the 
ultimate question of Moral Philosophy—the meaning and nature 
of the ideas ‘ good,’ ‘ right,’ ‘ duty "—is after all the ultimate ques- 
tion of all Philosophy, and involves all the others.”* And, again, 
“it is impossible that our views on the ultimate problems of 
Ethics should not be influenced by our attitude towards Reality as 
a whole, or that our view of Reality as a whole should not be in- 
fluenced by our attitude towards Morality.” * 

Despite the similarity of their ethical theories, the metaphysics 
of Dr. Rashdall and Dr. Moore show a wide divergence, the 
one tending more or less to an idealistic, the other to a realistic 
position. Leaving aside, therefore, the question of how far it is 
possible for the same ethical theory to harmonise with different 
metaphysical positions at all, we may enquire whether idealism or 
realism in metaphysics is the more appropriate correlate of New 
Intuitionism in Ethics. Since the relation of metaphysics and 
ethics cannot be one-sided, the ethical implications of the one be- 
ing as important as the metaphysical implications of the other, we 
should expect to find that the ethics which corresponds to realism 
or idealism, whichever is most in harmony with New Intuitionism, 
should show a close parallel to the ethical theory itself. 

We may consider, in the first place, the doctrine of the objec- 
tivity of good, on which great stress is laid both by Dr. Rashdall 
and Dr. Moore. “ One and the same action cannot be both right 
and wrong,” and in asserting its rightness or wrongness we are not 
“merely making an assertion about some man’s feelings or opin- 
ions.”* “It remains true ... that the moral judgment pos- 

1 Op. cit., Preface, p. vi. 

2 Ibid., Preface, p. vi. 


8 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 193. 
4Dr. G. E. Moore, Ethics, p. 132. 
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sesses a universality of objectivity which cannot be ascribed to 
mere sensations or to the judgments of perception founded upon 
them. . . . The very heart of our moral conviction is that there 
is something which every rational being, in so far as he is rational, 
must recognise as intrinsically right, that that something must be 
the same for all persons under the same conditions, and cannot be 
dependent upon the subjective caprice of particular persons.” ? 
This, as Dr. Rashdall points out, is in clear conflict with any sen- 
sationalist or Empiricist theory of knowledge. But he would 
further hold that an Idealist metaphysics harmonises with it. “A 
position much more favourable to a cordial acceptance of moral 
objectivity is reached when, from admitting the activity of mind 
in the recognition of the objects of our knowledge, we pass on to 
the view that these objects exist only for mind and have no reality 
of their own apart from mind.” ? 

Belief in the objectivity of good, however, seems to harmonise 
with a realistic as well as with an idealistic metaphysics. This 
is particularly clear in the case of Dr. Moore’s treatment of the re- 
lations of the beautiful and the good and of his view of aesthetic 
value. “It has been even more commonly supposed that the 
beautiful may be defined as that which produces certain effects 
upon our feelings; and the conclusion which follows from this— 
namely, that judgments of taste are merely subjective ... has 
very frequently been drawn.”* “The question, whether [a 
thing] is truly beautiful or not, depends upon the objective ques- 
tion, whether the whole [of which it is an essential element] is or 
is not truly good, and does not depend upon the question whether 
it would or would not excite particular feelings in particular per- 
sons.””* Dr. Moore’s ideals—the pleasures of human intercourse 
and the enjoyment of beautiful objects—depend for their validity 
on a realistic theory that not only affirms direct perception of 
sense-objects, modified, it may be, by the possibility of error, but 
also claims an equal, independent objectivity for moral and aes- 
thetic values. 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 151. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 197-8. 

8 Principia Ethica, p. 201. 


4 Ibid., p. 201. 
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Further, the view that good is objective agrees with the account 
of “the realistic implications of the types of action involved in 
the pursuit of the ethical and aesthetic ideals” as described from 
the metaphysical standpoint. The objective character of the evil 
and ugliness which exist in the world is recognised. “ In combat- 
ing ugliness [the artist] feels himself to be combating no mere 
psychic state either of his own or of another consciousness.” 
“Buddha and Christ, Luther and Lincoln were actuated by a 
flamingly vivid perception of the evil about them. . . . They were 
neither sentimentalists nor optimists, but realists, imbued 


+ Along 


with a grim and poignant appreciation of actualities.” 
with this emphasis on the objectivity of evil—and presumably also 
of good—in the material world, there is an “ equal necessity for 
all creators to recognise the subsistential reality of the ideals them- 
selves of goodness and beauty.” “‘ Beauty and goodness are the 
permanent possibilities of enjoyment as truth is the permanent 
possibility of apprehension.”* This approximates very closely to 


Dr. Moore’s statement of the “ ultimate and fundamental truth of 
Moral Philosophy,”—* that it is only for the sake of these things 
[pleasure of human intercourse and enjoyment of beautiful ob- 
jects]—in order that as much of them as possible may at some 
time exist—that any one can be justified in performing any public 
or private duty.” * 

3ut the closeness of the relation of realism in metaphysics to 
New Intuitionism in Ethics is further illustrated by two principles 
and the 


’ 


emphasized by Dr. Moore as the “ principle of isolation ’ 
“principle of organic wholes,” respectively. Here no idealist in- 
terpretation seems possible. ‘Good,’ we are told, is like yellow; 


simple, unanalysable and therefore indefinable. Now it may be 





true that yellow is simple and ultimate—that it just means yellow 
and nothing else whatever. It may also be true that everything 
which is yellow does not mean the same thing as yellow. But it 
dees not follow that yellow is indefinable unless we deny it all 

1 Mind, April, 1921 (N.S. Vol. 30, No. 118), “ The Ethical and Aesthetic 
Implications of Realism,” by W. P. Montague and H. H. Parkhurst, pp. 174-5. 

2 Ibid., p. 176 


8 Principia Ethica, p. 189. 
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subjective character and also hold that it cannot be defined in 
terms of its relations to ourselves or even to other colours and 
other objects generally. It is just because of similar insistence 
on the objective nature of ‘good’ that it also is held to be inde- 
finable, and the consequent difficulty of knowing what is ‘the 
good’ arises. As Dr. Bertrand Russell points out, “ My Good is 
a phrase capable of many different meanings.”* The egoist, for 
example, will hold that it “ must always be an agent’s positive 
duty to do what is best for himself . . . what will conduce most 
to his own ‘ perfection,’ or his own salvation, or his own ‘ self- 
realisation.””’* The utilitarian will point to the general good; 
others to the law of loving our neighbor as ourselves, and so 
forth. Thus there is an endless series of competing ideals, each 
claiming to embody ‘the good’. But, none of them can really do 
so, according to New Intuitionism, for each and all have a per- 
sonal relation, more or less intimate, to the individual and his 
experience. By the principle of isolation, however, anything so 
related cannot be known to be good until it has been considered 
in complete abstraction. “In order to arrive at a correct de- 
cision [on the question of what things have intrinsic value] it is 
necessary to consider what things are such that, if they existed 
by themselves, in absolute isolation, we should yet judge their 
existence to be good.” * We are thus led to the conclusion that 
‘the good’ must exist altogether apart from human thought, feel- 
ing or will. 

The position of idealism, even as interpretated by Dr. Rashdall,* 
is essentially opposed to such a view. Everything, it would ob- 
ject, seems to involve so much beyond itself that it could have no 
value at all in isolation. Dr. Moore’s own ideals, except on a 
realist interpretation, imply more than mere states of consciousness 
and demand the existence of beings with instincts and nervous sys- 
tems similar to our own. Objects, it may be held, are valuable to 
us mainly because of their relations, and not simply because of 

1 Philosophical Essays, p. 41 

2 Dr. G. E. Moore, Ethics, p. 229 

3 Principia Ethica, p. 187 
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their isolated existence. If value is to be assigned to things in 
isolation only, it would seem as if everything must have the same 
value. So long as it remains isolated it cannot be compared with 
anything else. Strictly speaking, it cannot even be related to the 
individual for whom it is valuable. Having isolated all objects, 
and having no standard by which to judge them except an unde- 
finable ‘ good,” we cannot apparently ascribe to them any value 
whatever. 

The principle of isolation, however, depends on the more fun- 
damental doctrine of ‘organic unities’. “ The part of a valuable 
whole retains exactly the same value when it is, as when it is 
not, a part of that whole. If it had value under other circum- 
stances, its value is not any greater, when it is part of a far 
more valuable whole; and if it had no value by itself, it has none 
still, however great be that of the whole of which it now forms 
a part.”* This, of course, must be maintained if it is to be 
held that a part may be valued in isolation. Dr. Moore, how- 


‘ 


ever, uses it also to distinguish between “ means to” and “ part 
of” the whole. Parts are such that they remain equally valu- 
able with or without the whole; means have no meaning or sig- 
nificance apart from the end to which they lead. Such a distinc- 
tion, however, seems to be meaningless except on a basis of 
realism. It implies some theory of external relations which do 
not affect the nature or the value of the objects related. For 
the Idealist, however, the very idea of part implies a given re- 
lation to the whole and a mutual dependence and interaction be- 
tween the two. A part without a whole is an impossibility—it 
is no longer a part, and its value being dependent on its rela- 
tion to the whole must be correspondingly altered. From this it 
would follow that the value of the ‘elements’ which go to com- 
pose the ‘complex whole’ or good, cannot be determined apart 
from knowledge of ‘the good’ itself. Their value as means can 
be estimated only in the light of a known end: their value as 
parts in relation to a known whole. In other words, ‘ goods’ can 
only be known in proportion as ‘the good’ is known—we are 


1 Principia Ethica, p. 30. 
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brought back to the very position which it is the thesis of New 
Intuitionism to deny. 

But if the implications of New Intuitionism, as expressed in 
the principles of isolation and of organic wholes, are incompatible 
with an Idealist philosophy, they are simply extensions, on 
Realist lines, of the theory of the objectivity of good. Ethical 
and aesthetic ideals would remain unaltered even if there were 
no one to perceive them, in the same way that, for the Realist, 
the number 7 is a prime number, always equal to 5 + 2, irrespec- 
tive of the existence of any percipient mind, and was neither 
created by nor dependent on the individual discovering or know- 
ing it, but existed as much the day before Pythagoras’s theory of 
numbers as did America the day before Columbus arrived there. 
This is closely analogous to the doctrine of the non-essential 
character of relations as is expressed in the principle of isola- 
tion. Similarly, “as permanent possibilities of apprehension have 
a nature and structure that is quite independent of whether or not 
they are actually perceived, so equally the permanent possibilities 
of enjoyment have a nature and structure that is quite inde- 
pendent of whether they are realised.”* The ethical implica- 
tions of Realism in metaphysics thus seem to be almost identical 
with the conclusions of New Intuitionism, on the question of ‘the 
good’. It is explicitly recognised that we must decide what is 
right for each situation considered in and by itself—that we must 
abandon the search for an ideal ‘ good,’ and content ourselves 


‘< 


with a series of transient and fluctuating “ specific ideals ” em- 


pirically discovered. There are, it is true, eternal truths “ whose 
status is independent of their recognition by any mind divine or 
human,” yet, when it comes to a practical decision, “ the truths 
of essence are as difficult to discover as the truths of existence, 
and the realist’s assurance of the absoluteness of duty is in no 
way incompatible with a dubiousness as to what is his specific duty 
in a given situation.” ? 
J. G. Rrppett. 
UNIVERSITY oF EDINBURGH. 
1 Mind, loc. cit., p. 176. 
2 Ibid., pp. 182-3. 








THE DEFINITION OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


HAT the concept of individuality is the central issue in- 
volved in any question of modern culture, from whatever 

point of view approached, would seem to be beyond dispute. It 
has been one of the strongest influences in human life since the 
time when man attained the first degree of self-consciousness, 
and some form of the notion seems to be an element in the 
idea of organic being as such. To trace the history of the con- 
ception as it has affected thought and life to the point where 
it has attained its central position, would be a significant achieve- 
ment, if it were possible. It would show, I think, along with its 
constitutive relation to most things that are felicific, also a ten- 
dency to abnormal overgrowth which is responsible for many 
things that are destructive or preventive of human welfare. One 
clear result of modern philosophic thought is that the notion of 
individuality lies at the bottom of all practical interests. One 
variation of the notion has laid the foundation not only for the 
vast achievement of natural science, but has also indicated the 
material basis upon which the external aspects at least of politi- 
cal, social, and industrial structures have been erected. And 
there are hints that upon the conception of individuality, when 
modified and built out in directions which do not clearly appear 
as yet, when once it becomes fully and deliberately clear in its 
meaning, there will be formulated the plan of the system of values 
which is to give a fuller and finer order within the chaos of po- 
litical and moral relations. One of its forms is the perhaps still 
prevailing ‘individualism’ of the last two centuries, which seems 
fairly well to have fulfilled its purposes and to stand now in the 
way of ideas better fitted to present conditions. It was scientific 
and practical in its nature and purpose, naive, innocent, and en- 
thusiastic in its outlook, and seems never to have succeeded in 
making fully explicit the logic upon which it rested. The latter 
obligation was assumed by the recent ‘idealistic’ movement in 
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philosophy which had its origin in the systems of Kant and Hegel. 
The results obtained appear to indicate some rather fundamental 
changes to be effected in the logical and practical structures which 
have been erected upon the basis of the old individualism. At 
any rate this later philosophic movement has taken seriously the 
logic of individuality, and questions the outcome of the older 
forms of the doctrine. 

The question that appears to be most pertinent in this move- 
ment is, What, in its elementary logical characters, is meant by 
the individual, or abstractly, by individuality? That is, it is a 
question of definition, not specifically of terms merely, but one of 
delineating with such clearness as is possible the essential prop- 
erties of the individual considered as the type of the real. This 
has been done quite fully by the advocates of one type of indi- 
viduality, but in the main the meaning of the term seems to have 
been assumed as self-evident or so simple as not to call for efforts 
at definition. Some of the meanings are to be got at therefore 
only by a study of the implications of language, a method which 
is not peculiarly conducive to clearness or to agreement. But it 
has seemed to me that, since the ‘ facts’ are and remain the same 
for all types of theory, the better mode of approach is to inquire 
as to the various points of view from which individuality has been 
discussed. These seem to be three, although the phenomena are 
so complex that it is difficult to prevent them from running into 
each other in all sorts of ways. There is definition of the individ- 
ual first, in terms of distinctness, or what it is not, or rather, what 
is not it; second, in terms of its content, or what is involved in it; 
and third, in terms of intent, or what may be in it, or what is 
meant by it. I propose to examine these definitions not so much 
with reference to the formal logical necessities of implication 
contained in them as with reference to the concepts of the insti- 
tutions of practical life whose forms and functions depend upon 
the notion of individuality, whatever the type of definition that 
is given to it. 

1. The first of these types of definition probably represents 
the indefinite and nebulous notion implied in practical interests, 


and, in so far as it has any degree of formulation, rests upon the 
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sense outlines of perceived objects as the latter appear in action 
rather than to thought. This is the meaning indicated by the 
etymology of the word, that which is indivisible, or which pre- 
sents itself to sense as undivided or with a solid or unbroken 
front. Undividedness, expressed in generalized terms as indivisi- 
bility, is a later and somewhat refined theoretic entity, one which, 
as apprehended with a positive reference, perhaps comes to be 
given logical value in the idea of unity. Thus both the positive 
and negative aspects of the word appear in its lowest or what 
seems to be its most original meaning. This is the mere designa- 
tive use of the word, and will be found to be an element in all 
definitions. But with the original perceptive fact at the basis 
of the experience, the term seems to concentrate its meaning 
upon the visible outlines of physical objects, or upon those sen- 
suous experiences which have as object the spaces and qualities 
that intervene between physical objects as perceived. In this 
way a given blur of feeling would be made to stand as an object 
over against another complex of similar sort, and the part of the 
experience which becomes most important might easily be the 
indefinite emptiness which serves as a line of demarcation be- 
tween them. The significant aspect or phase would be, first, the 
outlines or limits of an object, and next the environs or contours 
apprehended as feelings held vaguely and undefined, or, as what 
is not the object in mind.’ It is conceivable that the idea of 
negatives, or even that of the contradictory, may have grown out 
of some such simple experience. But in any case the idea of in- 
dividuality as distinct or exclusive is not necessarily committed 
to negatives, although the emphasis upon distinctness has led in 
most discussions to a negative characterization, but may imply 
quite as well its positive aspects. And the use in this connection 
of ‘distinct’ as negative in intention seems to be grounded in an 
assumption like that of Hume’s, that the distinguishable as dis- 
tinct in perception is separable in the sense of separate and ‘dif- 
ferent from’ the object. It is a failure to distinguish ‘ differ- 
ent within’ from ‘different from,’ a fallacy which the idealistic 
doctrine of the ‘other’ does not always escape. 

1 Cf. Bradley’s doctrine of the ‘ background,’ Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., 


P. 92. 
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A fallacy similar to this seems to inhere in the ‘positivist’ 
method of natural science in its reliance on the method of differ- 
ence and the negative instance. Analysis of phenomena turns out 
to consist in the breaking up of the given into the greatest num- 
ber of simple parts, the end being to get each part different, quan- 
titatively, at least, from every other part, and isolated from all 
other parts, the assumption being that a given fact is intelligible 
only when seen as an analytic or segregated many, and that in- 
telligibility depends upon its object being as small and as empty, 
i.e., as void of quality, as possible. Thus the method of differ- 
ence continues the process of separation to the point where ele- 
ments can be distinguished only by being given different num- 
bers, or by being given separate places in the numerical series. 
They are then recognized as being not different at all, that is, 
they are interchangeable, one counts for as much as the other, 
which means that it is not the elements that differ but only their 
designations, the abstract symbols by which elements are repre- 
sented. The elements as real have disappeared, and the matters 
of real fact to explain which was the problem with which the 
process began, have been left entirely out of the account. Thus 
the attempt to find individuality by reduction of fact to sim- 
plicity ends in abstraction, the attempt to give positive character 
to the idea of nothing. 

Empirical philosophy undertakes on the same method to lay 
down the logical structure of theory upon which practical in- 
terests may rest. It starts out with the idea that human beings 
and their interests, with the possible exception of the directions in 
which the latter tend to be expressed, are all alike, indistinguish- 
able, except as to their numerical aspects, which, as we have seen, 
leaves what is real in the facts behind. It isa rather severe ven- 
geance, setting out with the idea of individuals as distinct and nu- 
merable, that it should end with the result that they are indis- 
tinguishable—“ each to count for one, nobody for more than one.” 
But it shows beyond question that the individual, as used in 
the language of dogmatic individualism, and as depending upon 
scientific method, is a meaningless abstraction; and that the 
method of difference, when interpreted as a stripping off of posi- 
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tive qualities, destroys not only the qualitative nature of the real, 
but negates all relations among reals upon which qualities de- 
pend, thus destroying the real as a positive conception and leaving 
only a bleak negation—the not-this, not-this . . . which is a case of 
negative premises or of the fatuous infinite judgment. Two 
illustrations from widely different periods may take the place of 
further discussion. When early Christianity, under the neces- 
sity of defending itself against Hellenistic metaphysics, adopted 
as its function the saving of souls instead of that of establishing 
the kingdom of God, the resulting conception of the individual was 
one whose essential character was that of distinctness, and the 
question of ‘ personal identity” later became serious. On the one 
hand was the human individual, lost, strayed from the fold, fallen 
away from God, meek, lowly, as nothing in the sight of the Lord, 
a mere abstract nothing requiring the grace and the infinite power 
of God to give him a real status. On the other hand was the 
corresponding abstraction, big, blank, far separated from human 
contact, unapproachable, unspeakable, the abstract absolute noth- 
ing of ‘negative theology.’ As a consequence of this sort of in- 
dividualism the main problems of life were misapprehended, and 
instead of a serious doctrine of human relations, there grew up 
the fanciful vain imaginings of mediaeval theology. Distinctness 
of individuals led to individualities conceived of as so far apart 
that a hierarchy of mystical beings was necessary to mediate be- 
tween them; the blanks between individuals were filled with 
other individuals, the infinite process; the result being the de- 
velopment of the vast mediatory machinery of the church and 
the dogma that salvation is possible only through the offices of the 
church. It had therefore the characteristic result that, starting 
from subjective individualism or particularism, it ended with 
abstract universalism. Another instance of a similar process of 
abstraction is the individualistic philosophy of Spencer. The 
individual considered as distinct becomes a mere center of forces, 
its relations to other centers being centrifugal and negative and 
exclusive, the very type of pure mechanical force. So the real 
individual can in the end be only what is left, a ‘ residue’; one may 
say that it is the real which the Spencerian method never suc- 
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ceeded in making contact with. Its relations are therefore nega- 
tive and dispersive, one term being ‘against’ others. The state, 
as with other corporate reals, denied the characters of individu- 
ality, becomes the representative of superior force on the occa- 
sion of a deadlock of individual forces, showing its highest form 
and function when there is least of it, and when it does nothing. 
And the result is the pathetic notion that the individual attains 
his highest end and contributes most to the social ‘order’ when he 
pursues his own ends regardless of the interests and purposes of 
others. 

Thus this naive and practical conception of individuality de- 
scribed above is rarely to be found with any adequate definition. 
Some attempts at definition are discoverable in the history of law 
and politics, and in the discussions of personal identity in the- 
ology. It is the more or less half-conscious principle that 
governed the development of modern democratic states and of 
modern social and industrial organization. It represents the 
same motive as that which becomes more or less explicit in the 
method of science, and as a political and social and industrial 
shibboleth took some degree of form in the party cries of 
‘freedom,’ ‘ equality,’ ‘democracy,’ etc. It began to be recognized 
as a problem in the discussion of these practical relations and re- 
sulted, in its political aspects, in a modified form of the very old 
doctrine of natural rights. It found sympathetic recognition in 
the tendency toward democracy in religion which had been more 
or less unconsciously operative since Bruno, a reaffirmation of 
what was perhaps more clearly articulate in the formulation of 
Christian doctrine during the early centuries, but which had been 
overshadowed during the middle ages by the étatisme of the 
Church. Through the discussion which attempted to lay down a 
philosophy for the political and social motives dominant in the 
eighteenth century, the prevailing interest in man led to the 
analyses of human nature contained in the psychological treatises 
of the period. These were the work of the ‘psychologists’ in 
political theory, the authors of the ‘natural theology’ with their 
genius for ‘facts’, and the ‘empirical’ moralists. The question 
then became one of the content of individuality. 
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2. Thus Locke, Hume, Paley, Adam Smith, and their succes- 
sors in British and French thought, undertook to lay bare the 
whole furniture and equipment of the human individuality, rais- 
ing deliberately the question of the nature of the structure of the 
‘self,’ those with religious and moral interests entering somewhat 
irreverently into the very depths of the ‘ soul.’ Their object was 
to spread out to the view of the scientific intelligence all the de- 
tails of the content that could be found and isolated and de- 
scribed, to state the whole case as one of ‘ matters of fact.’ The 
result was the famous catalogues and classifications of the ma- 
chinery of the inner life, the idea being that a complete ac- 
count would be given if and when every detail of experience was 
set off from and over against every other, with the aggregate 
taken as a whole. So Hume, when looking into his own self, 
could find only particular states following each other serially and 
longitudinally or disposed spatially, and, disregarding the ‘ habits,’ 
‘dispositions,’ and ‘tendencies to expect’, found no self other 
than the states taken singly or in aggregate. Some issues of the 
matter-of-fact procedure were ‘atheism’ in religion, or a rather 
positive and blatant disbelief in the type of individuality held by 
the conventional church attitude of the time; the abandonment 
of faith in metaphysics ; and, in the moral and political and legal 
theory of Bentham, J. S. Mill and Austin, a relapse into the com- 
mon-sense attitude for which the individual is the plain man of 
affairs, the physical and psychological man. Once more, and 
consistently with the underlying scientific attitude, the individual 
is simply a ‘ matter of fact,’ the fact in this case being simply the 
common-sense living and striving human being. 

The individual is thus defined from the point of view of what 
he is, of what of fact there is in him that can be set apart and dis- 
posed to critical review. Individuality is thus taken for granted; 
a presupposition more or less unconsciously taken over from the 
uncritical practical attitude. The purpose to define the individual 
from the point of view of content becomes, when examined as to 
its logical implications, largely a matter of exhausting the extent 
of the conception. That is, the definition is extensional, its ref- 


erence is to the number and diversity of facts to which the term 
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applies. It thus applies only to the external qualities of the 
individual, in spite of the psychological terms in which the de- 
scriptions are expressed. The mental facts recounted imply no 
more of unity in the individual life than did the outward facts 
of property and the machinery of government which were the 
concern of legal and political theory. The whole mass of the 
theory of human nature was then external and quantitative, which 
is to say negative, and this is true in spite of the tiresome analy- 
ses of the feelings and ‘ propensities’ which make up the body of 
the ethical literature of the time. 

This doctrine is therefore open to the logical criticism that 
quantitative conceptions in general have to face. The scientific 
optimism involved in an empirical or matter-of-fact philosophy 
imposes a too vigorous confidence in the method of agreement. 
In the search for fact and in the building up of the edifice of 
knowledge by continuous accretions of new elements, ‘and’ be- 
comes a fundamental category. It thus ignores altogether all 
question of significant ends, and for this reason fails ever to reach 
real universality ; such ends as are involved are limits, and limits 
are to be approached only through quantities, 1.e., negatively. 
Facts then are all alike, are homogeneous throughout, are classi- 
fied with reference to the absence of difference, which, by the way, 
is also itself a difference; and the result is once more the abstract 
qualityless homogeneity which can only be conceived as spread out 
in space with its various loci numbered—they could not be 
named—because they represent no real objects. For the ethics 
representing this type of philosophy the individual is primarily 
the aggregate of states of feeling, the addition of the aggregates 
gives the grand total of a sum of happiness as end. From the 
political theory it is learned that the individual attains his end by 
increase, and by making the most of his isolated self he con- 
tributes most to the good of the whole. And the famous theory 
of population is concerned with the increase or diminution of the 
number of individuals. From the point of view of the prevailing 
legal theory all are ‘equal’ before the law. 

There is no purpose here to deny the tremendous practical con- 


sequences for the development of the instruments to human wel- 
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fare which came from this individualistic movement. These 
conceptions have possibly done more immediately, at least, to- 
ward making life interesting and significant than whole ages 
of philosophy that rests upon unimpeachable principles. What 
is denied is that they rested upon principles that were in any 
sense clearly or adequately defined. And what does not rest upon 
adequate principles is finally wrong. The argument is intended 
to show that the underlying ideas of the period were altogether 
confused, that the period, while confessedly resting its destiny on 
the reality of the individual, had no clear or worthy conception 
as to what individuality implies. The individualism developed 
in this period, and still appealed to as the justification for the types 
of legal and political theory and institutions presupposed in con- 
temporary politics, has no ground in the facts and is logically 
inconsistent at many points. Persistence of this misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of individuality is responsible for the political 
and industrial confusion now so much lamented and so little 
understood, and I suggest that deliverance from the confusion 
will come, if at all, through a conception of individuality more 
in accordance with the facts of life and more consistent with the 
formal demands of thought. An outline of the new individualism 
is already to hand in contemporary theories of logic. 

3. Individuality is also defined from the point of view of its 
meaning, and meaning is not essentially a matter of content. We 
have seen that ‘individualism’ defines individuality by ‘ differen- 
tia’ or extensionally or dispersively, and thus confuses it with 
the particular. It is therefore a quantitative conception and its 
correlative categories are matter and force. The individual is, 
finally, the organism, and the ‘social organism’ is a mechanical 
arrangement of parts whose contact with each other is by impact 
and whose ‘interests’ are material. Their relations in political 
life are governed by ‘checks and balances’ and in moral life by 
the sense of obligation conceived negatively in terms of restraints 
and ‘sanctions.’ Its “ideal system of Law ought to aim at 
Freedom, or perfect mutual non-interference of all the members 
of the community, as an absolute end.”* What mutual non-inter- 


1 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 7th ed., p. 444. 
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ference can mean in a system governed by mechanical law I find 
extremely difficult to conceive, and I feel obliged to decline to 
believe that such an idea ever did or can control the purposes of 
human life. The definition by intension is an attempt to give 
form and substance to the element of universality in the indi- 
vidual and so to render its particularity or factual aspects real. 
Plato accomplished this result, in his educational rather than in 
his political theory, and his work has not been altogether lost. 
Plato’s thought has influenced us through the popular idealism 
of religion, unconscious and inarticulate as his influence has been, 
and has had more real formative power than the bombastic in- 
dividualism we have avowed, and it is perhaps responsible for 
such degrees of ‘order’ as have been achieved. But the real 
meaning of individuality has come to clearest expression in what 
has taken the name of modern logic. It seems to me, however, 
that the negative and separatist tendency inherent in ‘ individu- 
alism’ is not as yet completely overcome. We have seen that 
the attempt at extensional definition failed because of its artifi- 
cial reduction of its problem to terms of quantity and space and 
discontinuity. It will appear that definition by intension will 
have its troubles with time and continuity and identity, and these 
difficulties are pretty much of the same sort as those involved in 
extension. It has remained for Bradley and Bosanquet to indi- 
cate the method by which these difficulties may be overcome, and 
they have attained this end, it seems to me, by going behind the 
conceptions of space and time and externality to a type of cate- 
gory more intimate with the life of experience. 

Space and time are of course not unreal. For scientific pur- 
poses, whether practical or formal, they are necessary. That is, 
when the object of purpose is the existent, they are indispensable 
and, in their way, real. And they are existents on much the same 
grade as other objects of scientific interest. They are substances 
in that they stand under the structure of ideas when the latter 
are consticutive of ‘ fact’, and are themselves as such and in so 
far of the same tissue with the given. And they are individual, 
undivided, indiscerptible, as are objects in any other form or in 
any other case. But they are also particular in that they cannot 
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lead beyond themselves in any other way than by repetition of 
themselves, thus giving ‘the infinite in time and space’ as the ulti- 
mate of the analytic motive. They therefore negate each other, 
set themselves over against each other, become the manifold 
which, so long as thought takes them as its presupposition, cannot 
reach the universal and can never therefore define the real. The 
ultimate real, that is, the real as constituted by its principle, can- 
not be expressed in terms of time or space, or of both at once. 
Questions of ultimate origin in time are then unintelligible, for 
the reason that time alone and of itself is never the whole reason 
for a thing; for the same reason the locus in space of an object 
is not determinable because space alone is not the whole of the 
conditions of an object’s reality. And partial determination is 
whit is meant by abstraction; which ought to clear up some of 
the difficulties of ‘relativity.’ As to objects being ‘given’ in 
space and time, it seems necessary to say that there are other di- 
mensions of reality which must be considered before we reach 
the universality that makes an object real. Of course objects are 
thus given, but not as real, only as abstractions in thought which 
serve as the basis of practical motives. Individuality, then, is 
the veritable beneath the spatial and temporal characters of things, 
and the attempt at its definition in those terms states only its 
formal characters, which, in the absence of what it means, are 
abstractions. The weakness of experimental logic and the logic 
of action is just the false assumption that time, process, ‘ten- 
dency,’ are matters of intension, that they carry meanings, while 
they represent merely the instruments of approach to meanings. 

But there is a difficulty here also for the theory of tran- 
scendence, which, it is to be feared, is to some extent a veiled 
statement by way of interpretation of what is really quantitative 
difference: the this becoming its other involves all the fallacies of 
time and process. The ‘other’ is what is not this, or is beyond 
this, or outside this, or what the this becomes; such language at 
least leaves the doctrine open to misinterpretation. It seems to 
stand on the analogy of undertaking to build up through spatial 
and temporal relations a whole out of parts or atoms, or elements 
or what not, so long as parts are regarded as other than each 
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other. It is an attempt to think real objects on the analogy of 
their manufacture in the arts, an attempt which, with the correla- 
tive effort to construct objects out of growth processes or tem- 
poral relations, was responsible for many of the logical troubles 
of Aristotle. 

It is the avoidance of this constructionist or productivist fal- 
lacy which gives such great significance to the work of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. The positive method employed is what might 
best be called that of aesthetic creation, an idea which has noth- 
ing in common with making or with action in the exploited sense 
in which the latter term is now so widely used. As a method it 
recognizes the fact that when intension or meaning is taken as a 
collocation or fusion or interpenetration of qualities we are still 
on the ground of extension, and will have difficulties with time and 
process, space and quantum. Even mechanism deals with quali- 
ties, quality is the essential medium through which the relations 
of materials, as uses and functions, are either made intelligible or 
are taken advantage of practically. And it makes little difference 
how far qualities are rarified by abstraction so long as they main- 
tain their consort with the spatial and temporal or perceptual 
aspects of things. Things are not universalized, i.e., realized, 
through their actual or virtual qualities alone; it is not a question 
of the qualities of things but of the principle im things. Inten- 
sion is not therefore specifically a matter of qualities, but of inten- 
tion or principle. With the question as to whether principle may 
be known independently of the experience of the qualities of 
objects, I am not here concerned; the question is one of the cri- 
terion of the real, not of its genesis; a question of fact, not one 
of how the facts came to be. 

What, then, is the principle of Individuality? The criticism 
given above indicates that we cannot lapse into the negative at- 


titude for which the principle of individuality is “just that con- 


dition of being for itself and on its own account.”? Rather “ In- 

dividuality is what its world, in the sense of its own world, is.” ? 

I should like to begin with what to my mind is least satisfactory 
1 Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, Eng. trans., London, 1910, Vol. I, p. 289. 
2 Ibid., p. 295. 
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in the doctrines of Bradley and Bosanquet. Taking their charac- 
teristic and oft-repeated terms we find individuality defined as 
‘self-subsistent,’ ‘all-inclusive,’ ‘self-dependent,’ ‘immediate,’ 
‘perfection,’ ‘completeness,’ ‘ unity,’ ‘harmony,’ ‘ wholeness’ and 
by a great number of other terms both descriptive and appreciative. 
It is true that no doctrine can be fairly criticized by reference to 
isolated terms, and it is recognized that in both authors perhaps all 
of these terms are qualified in various ways. I think, however, 
that without extended quotation it is possible to discover two 
widely different attitudes represented in the list of terms. These 
two attitudes are more or less discordant and indicate a worse 
and a better side in the general doctrine. In the one case, a num- 
ber of expressions place the essence of individuality in the ex- 
clusive or discriminatory characters of things. “Its inmost be- 
ing is, and must be, infected by the external.”* And again, 
“That which is individual or absolute claims to be self-sufficing; 
that is to say, to be an Identity which determines and is de- 
termined by its own differences, but is not dependent on anything 
outside itself.”* Similar statements can be found throughout the 
writings of both authors. It seems that the characters that 
determine individuality from this point of view are such as ex- 
clude something, or set it off from or distinguish it from some- 
thing, which in the practical relations of human beings, becomes 
the assumption that men are necessarily opposed to each other, 
that their interests are necessarily exclusive and competitive. 
This form of argument seems to me to be based on the analogy 
of the space relation in one of its aspects, and in the other, when 
it places emphasis on consciousness and experience, to imply the 
solipsistic uniqueness of mysticism. Thus completeness, perfec- 
tion, self-dependence, all-inclusiveness, self-subsistence, however 
internal or subjective may be their content as consciousness or 
experience, still that content seems to be a matter of extent, of 
denotation, and they all find their ultimate in some form of ab- 
straction, with the exception, noted above, with reference to har- 
mony in its aesthetic sense. The whole vast structure of Ab- 


1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2d ed., p. 246. 
2 Bosanquet, Logic, 2d ed., Vol. I, pp. 135-136. 
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solutism then seems to be, so far, exclusive and negative in 
character, to fall apart by its own dividedness, and to take the 
form of one vast ‘ infinite’ judgment, the infinite not-this, not-this, 
.. . Nothing—the Absolute as the hypostasis of the principle of 
negation. Distinctness is not, I should urge, the differentia of 
individuality as the real; it is rather the practical formula by 
which individualities are organized into functional wholes, which 
are also individual, and implies that individuality has already 
been defined positively. It is not negation that is real, but the 
negative, the instance; and though the instance may be negative, 
its negativity is a matter of the principle of its apprehension and 
not of the law of its constitution; its negativity is one element 
in its existence, but it is not its individuality. Then just as ‘ ob- 
jects’ are not determined in space and time, as being inadequate 
to their whole nature, so they are not determined by their dis- 
tinctness, which seems to be the meaning of inclusiveness, com- 
pleteness, etc. And, though the suggestion is hazardous, it seems 
that Professor Bosanquet’s doctrine, when stripped of the ma- 
chinery of a negational logic, which, it is agreed, is essential to 
the formal basis of individuality, as carried over and applied to 
the intensional aspects of the real, may have merely taken for 
granted the current ‘individualism’ with all its strength and 
weakness. 

But a very different account must be given of Professor Bo- 
sanquet’s doctrine of the individual as an aesthetic whole, of the 
real in terms of harmony or proportion or logical stability. The 
real as principle is not the complete, not the finished as done and 
cut off, however dynamic we may try to conceive it, but the har- 
monious as satisfying, as not raising any questions as to what ## 
is or is not, nor any question as to what anything else is or is not. 
And it is this once assumed—one could wish it were more ade- 
quately and less formally stated—together with the concrete 
instances drawn from the field of art and the aesthetic experience 
generally, that makes the contact with Plato and gives the doc- 
trine its final value, a value which is in part obscured by his 
formal logic. His logic of individuality approaches too near the 
individualism that has made mockery of the prevailing political 
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and social and legal theory. But his religious and aesthetic prin- 
ciples point to a new day in the practical relations of men. 

In the first place an aesthetic whole is not complete in the sense 
that it is finished, or determined internally or externally by metes 
and bounds as distinctness and inclusiveness imply. It is not 
necessarily dynamic or ‘growing’ in the sense of a balance of 
contending motives. It is essential to its nature that contention is 
not there, no balanced tension of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces such as characterized the hard logic of the Stoics. It is 
possible that it cannot be said in positive content terms what is 
there; perhaps it can only be designated. “Our individuals, so 
far as imperfect, do depend on designation for the recognition of 
their uniqueness. And this is a conclusive proof that they are not 
and cannot be genuine individuals.”* In any case the difficulty 
of avoiding the existential implications of content seems to give 
a sort of Hobson’s choice between a negative definition with its 
infinite form and the more or less mystical attitude implied in the 
assumption that it can only be designated, with its corollary that 
meaning cannot be expressed. In this case logic will have to 
come to terms with rhetoric, a consequence that is preferable to a 
logic formalized by negation. These difficulties seem to me to 
result from the analytic assumption that in dealing with the real 
we must break it up into subjects and predicates, terms and rela- 
tions, ultimately into atomistic ‘not-thisses.’ Then ‘unity’ is of 
course the only recourse, either with its inevitable wooden proc- 
ess of fitting things together in extensional or negative forms or 
in saying them together with rhetoric. But the doctrine of aes- 
thetic unity, which is outside the necessities of formal logic, does 
not involve any such mechanical process of building up, and 
avoids the constructionist fallacy. Between the terms-relations 
muddle and the mystery of the ‘non-relational ’* or ‘ super-rela- 
tional’ there is a third possibility. The distinction between the 
internal and the external is another case of the extensional or 
content fallacy. 

As analysis of terms and relations the account given in Ap- 

1 Bosanquet, Logic, ad ed., Vol. II, p. 26r. 

2 Bradley, Truth and Reality, p. 176. 
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pearance and Reality may be taken as final, at least until new 
meanings are involved. They are not distinguishable even on 
the ground of a distinctionist or analytic logic. When relations 
are external they are terms ; when they are internal they fuse with 
qualities, and since qualities are regarded as private appurte- 
nances of terms, the whole situation becomes one of content. 
This brawl of atoms the aesthetic experience avoids. The con- 
tents of individualities are mutual and are therefore intents. 
That is, contents cannot, when considered as carrying meaning, 
be regarded as exclusive and repellent, or distinguished from 
each other by any line that can be drawn between them. The 
very attempt to distinguish them involves other contents as mean- 
ings intervening among them and leads to the contradiction that 
meanings are disposed linearly in the form of process which, by 
its nature, becomes infinite. There is no contradiction then in 
saying that the same meaning may be essential to what in their 
external aspects are to be regarded as distinct individuals, and it 
would be correct to speak of this situation as a fusion, or inter- 
penetration, or overlapping, if it were possible to divest these 
terms of their connotation of uniqueness and extensional other- 
ness. But this is a weakness of language and does not bind the 
intellect to space, as Bergson thinks. And it is experienced fact 
that identical elements of content are common to different indi- 
viduals. As such they become intents, universals, and as without 
any specific point of incidence, which merely means that they are 
not particulars, they are public to all forms of individuality to 
which their quality adapts them. The individual as exclusive 
and private is the atom; it has existence only, it is a methodo- 
logical device which comes not of its own virtue but as a dead 
Hamlet to the throne of the real. Individuals are not then dis- 
tinct, it is a common life that we live; the real is the common. 
This is the Plato that is struggling under the weight of form in 
the doctrine of Professor Bosanquet. This he recognizes, but 
grudgingly it seems, for he appears to restrict mutuality to the 
higher spiritual functions, or to “things that are not diminished 
by being shared—such as kindness, beauty, truth.”* But Plato 


1 Social and International Ideals, London, 1917, p. 12. But see also Prin- 
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seems to have asked, What is it that is diminished by being 
shared? Having adopted the principle of individuality which 
consistency compels, he consents to go all the way, and violates 
the principle only in the unfortunate mistake of subordinating 
individuals to individuals in the case of slavery. Here again it 
is concrete fact which is more convincing than any argument 
except that which constitutes or finds principle for the fact. Just 
how am I distinguished from another person? By my organism? 
But that is hardly I; it is the ‘ clothes-philosophy ’ of individualism, 
By my interests or purposes? But which of these do I not share 
with any one who happens to care? And these are certainly not 
diminished by being shared. By my property as the instrument 
to my purposes? But what real end is accomplished by ‘ private’ 
property, or how can property in use be private? There is no use 
that does not become ‘public’ by confluence with the uses of 
other persons. These are the matters that make up the content 
of the practical sciences, and I suggest that their most urgent need 
is for the principle upon which individuals are determined, in 
other words, the principle of individuation. I am, when ‘prin- 
cipled,’ just the synthetic mutuality or publicity of objective pur- 
poses which I recognize in my friends. When they and their 
interests are destroyed my life becomes mere extensional exist- 
ence. This self-identification is the type of the aesthetic, the re- 
ligious, and the moral experience. I identify myself, when I am 
principled, with some publicity as a cause. I may exist without 
intent, I may even act and know and still remain unrealized by 
any principle, but I am not then a ‘man.’ That is, without mu- 
tuality of interest I am ‘unprincipled ’—the principle of individu- 
ality is mutuality or publicity. And it is tragic that this fact is at 
present being most fully recognized outside the ‘learned sciences 
of human relations.’ 

What then is the status of distinctness and privacy with refer- 
ence to the individual? The doctrine of individuality is com- 
mitted to the conception of degrees within the real, to the propo- 
ciple of Individuality and Value, p. 58, where types of individuality include a 


great business organization, the economic life of a great city, and the moral 


life of a society, when viewed from the point of view of an active participant. 
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sition that individuality is the real in a variety of related stages 
and forms. These stages and forms are all identified by the 
principle of mutuality which gives to each stage or form its sig- 
nificance or intent. This principle might be called the concrete 
universal if universality can be relieved of its extensional and 
negative implications. Individuality is principled by mutuality. 
This, I take it, is what is meant by the insistence on unity, which 
gets so often and so grossly mistaken for harmony. There may 
be unity of extent or content which in the abstract is the formal 
condition of order as an identity of differences, but which has 
little in common with a harmony or mutuality of intent which is 
the principle of the real. Unity is likely to be abstract and ex- 
ternal and superimposed, as compared with even the lowest forms 
of voluntary mutuality of consent which gives form to practical 
organizations of persons, such as a club or even a gang. The 
problem is to avoid absolute identity or abstract universality, and 
the means of avoiding it is, in connection with individuality, the 
device of distinction or privacy. Distinction, whether it is called 
difference, negation, privacy, or whatever, is an abstraction like 
extension. As being completely uncolored by meaning it qualifies 
only space and time. In any other connection it is a pragmatic 
entity, its being lies in its utility, and as a convention it is unprin- 
cipled by the real. It is useful for practical purposes. It has no 
power to constitute the real as has mutuality, but it has propor- 
tioning or distributive reference to the real. It can tell us where, 
within the tissue of the real as mutual or interpersonal, conven- 
tional marks of division may be drawn off to facilitate the plac- 
ing or the giving of relative values to the various degrees of in- 
tent. That is, the problem of distinctness is a practical problem, 
one that does not directly involve ‘nature.’ It is one of drawing 
artificial boundaries within the actual, to put it negatively. Or 
it is one of displaying the positive lines of interrelation, the liaison 
which slurs together the many and various types of individuals 
within the individual. If there are degrees of reality, and if the 
real is individual, then ‘ distinct individuals’ is a contradiction in 
terms. These types, the physical, the organic, the personal, the 
corporate in its many forms such as the social, religious, political, 
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national, are not realized through difference or distinction; dis- 
tinction is the practical device which will enable us to grasp the 
principle of mutuality of intent upon which some degree of order 
may be effected in the affairs of men “with regard to the Ideas.” 
Distinctness is not the logical differentia of individuality, but the 
practical formula by which individuals find their station and 
function within the complex of inter-individual relations which 
constitutes an individuality of higher degree. Its function is, 
once individuality has been positively realized through its prin- 
ciple of mutuality, to differentiate practically among the many 
forms which individuality may assume. It distinguishes indi- 
viduals as to their degree-forms within individuality, but it does 
not set off individuality from what it is not. Individuality has 
no ‘ other.’ 
E. JORDAN. 


Butler COLLEGE. 

















PHILOSOPHY AND PROBABILITY. 


HE philosophical foundation of probability is generally con- 
| sidered, even by the ablest writers, ‘an obscure and con- 
tentious topic, in which exact agreement is not to be expected.’ ? 
But obscurity and contentiousness in this field mean more or less 
obscurity and contentiousness everywhere, for philosophy and 
probability lie at the foundation of all things human. 

Philosophy and probability, as I understand them, imply each 
other, and are only different phases of the one underlying sys- 
tem that covers all things. Philosophy views the universe from 
the standpoint of the unity, the continuum, The First Cause, 
within which all things are differentiated by us in thought, and 
therefore to us in belief; while probability is engaged in estab- 
lishing and maintaining consistency in our thoughts about the 
different things in the unity. But unity implies consistency as 
between the parts or phases, and consistency presupposes unity. 
Accordingly, we can not satisfactorily study philosophy and prob- 
ability apart from each other. 

A significant clue to the solution of our difficulties may be 
found in the nature and meanings of words. The dictionary de- 
fines each word in terms of other words ;—and, again, defines 
each of these other words in terms of still other words ;—and 
so on, until, if we go far enough, we get back to our starting 
point. But when this circuit has been completed we have better 
ideas not only of the first word but of every other word in the 
circle. Armed with these better ideas, we may repeat the cir- 
cuit, every time with better results. Excursion out of self with 
return to self always gives better ideas both of self and not-self. 

It follows that we never know the meaning of any word with 
certainty and completeness. And so, often, we must use many 
words where it seems one would do. But perhaps we cannot 


1See the Encyclopedia Britannica et. al. 
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find the one suitable word; possibly there may be none such es- 
tablished by usage. 

Again, we may start as well with any other word in the circle. 
The final result will be the same. The only difference will be 
where attention begins and stops. The word on which attention 
rests is the word that is now being determined, defined, in rela- 
tion to the other words. And so, no matter which word attention 
is resting upon, the other words, or their meanings, are implicitly 
in the background as the basis of the determination. But the 
background in consciousness, or sub-consciousness, is as necessary 
as the foreground under attention. And in all thought back- 
ground and foreground continuously change places. So there 
is for me no primum cognitum. If I knew only one thing I would 
not even know that. 

Again the process is an evolution. If I determine the first 
word in terms of the other words, each one of the latter pre- 
sents a different view of the unity embraced in the first word, 
thereby, in attention, differentiating the unity of the first word 
into various parts or phases; differentiating the continuum into 
a manifold in attention, yet at the same time integrating the mani- 
fold back into the continuum in reflexion. And if this process 
obtains in interpreting the meanings of words, it must obtain 
also in respect to the things themselves in so far as we can know 
them. 

Let us note that into this process, which is the process of all 
thought, there enter three correlated factors as one indivisible 
unity :—first, the element of generality; second, the element of 
individuality ; third, the active element of thought in which the 
generalities are predicated in propositional forms of the individu- 
ality, and the individuality determined as a particular case under 
the generalities. 

And this is true no matter how completely determined the in- 
dividual may be, or how broad the generality may be. For while 
a proper name, as an unmeaning name, does not per se connote 
any generalities, yet in fact to me it connotes and denotes all that 


I know about the individual sought to be designated, that is to 
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say, all the generalities that I in belief attribute to the individual. 

In a court of law, for example, laws and cases and judgments 
imply each other and constitute a unity. Laws have no meanings 
aside from the possibility of cases. A case is a case only as and 
to the extent to which it is determined as a particular case under 
laws. And neither laws nor cases have any meanings aside from 
judgments that predicate the laws of the cases, and determine 
the cases under the laws. Nor has a judgment any meaning 
aside from laws and cases. 

Suppose I am asked to tell all that I know about some indi- 
vidual thing. I begin at once to describe it in general terms. I 
tell what I believe (not what I know, but what I believe) to be 
its substance and its quantity, and I mention as many as I can of 
its qualities, and relations, and causes and effects, and determine 
it as well as I can in respect to times and places. And this 
general form covers all that I can think, imagine, believe, know, 
experience, about this or about any other thing. Other things 
may have different substances, quantities, qualities, relations, 
causes, effects, and be determined in different times and places, 
perhaps, but the fundamental organic form of all descriptions 
is the same. Here, as always, we encounter the three correlated 


factors composing the organic unity of all thought, namely :-— 


first, the intellectual general descriptive factor; second, the sen- 
suous particular individual-thing factor; third, the active factor 
of Will, in which in thought, imagination, belief, knowledge, ex- 
perience, in propositional forms, expressly or impliedly, directly 
or indirectly, mediately or immediately, actually or potentially, 
the general descriptions of the intellect become applied to the 
individual things of sense, and these thereby become determined 
as particular cases under the general descriptions of the intellect. 

The general notions that we use in telling all we know about 
a thing, namely, Quality, Relation, Number, Time, Causation, 
Space, Substance and Quantity, may be called the Categories of 
the Intellect. These constitute a structural organic living unity, 
which we may call the Scheme of the Categories of the Intellect, 


and which may be arranged in the following form: 
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THE SCHEME OF THE CATEGORIES OF THE INTELLECT. 
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Both in principle and in names, our list of categories differs 
from Aristotle’s and from Kant’s and from others. The names 
are of course unimportant. But the list itself must cover those 
fundamental notions in terms of which we describe things to our- 
selves, and thus in terms of which we have experience. Out of 
the categories arise all descriptions. 

Moreover, I cannot think of or define or understand any one 
category except in terms of itself and the others as in one 
scheme. All I can do is to exhibit the scheme, and point to the 
place each category occupies in it. I cannot think of substance, 
for example, except as substance possessing quantity, and qual- 
ities, and as determined in relations to other substances, in time 
or place, and possibly liable to change under the influence of 
causes. I thus define substance in terms of itself and the other 
categories, going around and around in a circle, as many times 
as I please. At the same time, the express definition of one 
category becomes the implied definition of all. For the defin- 
ition of one establishes the whole scheme. Which one is being 
defined is a mere matter of attention. For in going around the 
circle I may direct attention to any one, thereby bringing it tem- 
porarily into the foreground, but only temporarily. Reflexion 
soon forces the foreground and the background to change places. 

The categories accordingly are not classified lists of things. 
All the categories may apply to the same thing. Nor is one 


category a genus under which, as such, the others are species. On 
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the contrary, the relations of the categories to each other is that 
of a structural organic living unity, which is the basis of all 
descriptions and therefore of all things in so far as we can think, 
imagine, believe, know, experience, them. 

Thus we may in thought combine as many descriptions or things 
as we please, and we may call the combination one description 
or one thing. And, conversely, we may divide a description or 
a thing into as many parts or phases as we please and we may 
call each part or phase a description or thing. The fact that 
the dictionary defines each word ultimately in terms of itself and 
of all other words is a particular case under the universal fact 
of the structural organic unity of intellect, and of intellect and 
sensibility and will, and of the interplays between attention and 
reflexion, in the applications to things. 

We use the word, ‘descriptions,’ to indicate the intellectual 
phase of all thought, which intellectual phase, itself, presents 
many different phases, such as adjectives, common nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, concepts, ideas, logical or mathematical signs, symbols 
of quantities or operations, variables, rules, principles, and gen- 
eralities of all sorts, under which in thought or other forms of 
experience we may determine individual particular cases. Con- 
versely, descriptions constitute particular phases of these phases. 

The individual particular cases so determined we call things. 
It is evident that descriptions themselves may and do become 
to us things, when by us determined as individual particular cases 
under other descriptions. We think of abstract things, immaterial 
things, general things, imaginary things, ideal things, as well as 
of concrete things, material things, individual things, etc. 

All thought, as I understand it, is a structural organic unity, 
composed of the interactions of intellect and sensibility and will. 
Directly or indirectly, mediately or immediately, actually or po- 
tentially, each thought predicates some of the descriptions of the 
intellect, of some of the things of sense, and determines some 
of the things of sense as particular cases under some of the de- 
scriptions of intellect, in propositional forms, more or less prob- 
able, according to the agreement of such propositions with other 
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beliefs at the time, touching the things in question and other re- 
lated things, namely, the evidence. 

Thought is always imagination, and may become belief. When 
I imagine that a description applies to a thing, that imagination 
becomes belief if, after investigating the evidence, I become con- 
vinced that the description does apply in fact. Imagination, 
hypothesis, must precede every belief. For the belief must agree 
with other beliefs, namely, with the evidence ;—and, before test- 
ing this, I must hypothetically imagine the truth of the propo- 
sition. When however the evidence is very convincing, | am 
apt to forget it, and to look upon the conclusion, not as a con- 
clusion from evidence, but as self-evident, an objective fact, as 
if independent of the subjective, an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness, a direct immediate intuition of reality, as if inde- 
pendently of all ideas. I then call my belief by the name of 
knowledge. Knowledge is thus belief in which attention is tem- 
porarily fixed on the conclusion as if it were a self-evident fact 
independent of evidence, which of course it never is. Knowledge 
reverts to belief as soon as in reflexion we restore the evidence. 

Some philosophers seem to hold that we are able to apprehend 
reality, whether subjective or objective, through direct immediate 
intuition, with absolute certainty and completeness without the 
intervention of any ideas whatever. I do not think I have any 
such power. I admit that in many cases the evidence is over- 
whelming, and that the conclusions that I draw are very rapid 
and very convincing, especially when I stand, as some say, face 
to face with reality. I admit that in such cases my attention is 
apt to become wholly fixed upon the conclusion, not as a conclu- 
sion, but as a self-evident fact in itself, and that I am apt to 
give it a certainty, a completeness and an independence that does 
not belong to it in fact. But, on the contrary, I am quite sure 
that when I have a direct immediate intuition of reality, what 
actually passes in my mind is the following. I analyze the unity, 
the continuum, into the intellectual general descriptive ideal phase 
and the sensuous individual particular real thing phase ;—the in- 
tuition is the belief that the the descriptions, the ideas, truly de- 
termine the thing, the reality. And this belief is an hypothesis, 
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and conclusion, supported in my mind by the evidence, namely by 
all else that I believe at the time, according to the connections with 
the case. An intuition is an accepted conclusion from evidence, 
in which however attention is now on the conclusion, not on the 
evidence. 

By virtue of the structural organic unity of the scheme of the 
categories, and by virtue of the structural organic unity of intel- 
lect, sensibility and will, it follows that all thought, imagination, 
belief, knowledge, experience, must take the form of evolution. 

For example, because I can understand substance only in terms 
of itself and of quality, relation, number, time, causation, space, 
quantity, etc., it follows that the objective continuum determined 
by me under the subjective category of substance becomes, in that 
very act and by virtue thereof, differentiated into a manifold of 
different objective substances, under the limitations of quality, 
relation, number, time, causation, space, quantity, etc ;—yet at the 
same time integrated back into the continuum through the cate- 
gory of substance. Likewise time becomes differentiated into 
times ; space, into spaces, etc. And so with each category. And 
so the objective continuum of The First Cause becomes differen- 
tiated into the manifold of objective secondary causes and effects, 
through the limitations of quality, relation, number, time, space, 
substance and quantity ;—yet integrated back into the continuum 
through the category of The First Cause as immanent in all. 

In accordance with this principle, the unity, the continuum, of 
all experience becomes differentiated into the manifold of intel- 
lect and sensibility and will; and the intellect becomes differen- 
tiated into the categories; and the objective continuum of each 
category becomes differentiated into its objective manifold 


through the limitations of the other categories under the structural 





organic analytic unity of the scheme as a whole ;—and these mani- 
folds respectively become integrated in reflexion back into their 
respective interlocking continua; and these different interlocking 
continua become integrated back into the original continuum of 
all experience. And thus it is that we view the march of events 
as many evolutions within one evolution, one system, one universe, 


The Cosmos, the many held together as one under the category of 
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Substance, Reality, Pure Being, and arranged in systematic order 
under the category of Causation. 

This logical analysis of experience is confirmed by what we 
know of its genesis. If, in memory, I go back to my earliest 
childhood, and try to recall how my experience began, I find as 
a fact that my conscious life began in a confused continuum be- 
coming differentiated through illy defined shifting uncertain out- 
lines into a growing manifold. There were certain vague general 
ideas, descriptions, imperfectly determining individual things, as 
different from each other, yet as all in one universe. No one of 
these different phases of experience was to me the primum cog- 
nitum. There was to me no primum cognitum. I did not first 
know the continuum and then the manifold, nor vice versa. I did 
not first have the general ideas, general descriptions, and then 
discover the individual things, nor vice versa. I knew the con- 
tinuum only in the manifold and the manifold only in the con- 
tinuum, the descriptions only in the things, and the things only in 
the descriptions. There was one experience composed of many 
experiences, one evolution composed of many evolutions, one de- 
scription composed of many descriptions, one thing composed of 
many things. I knew the one only in the many, and the many 
only in the one. As the process of evolution proceeded, and still 
proceeds, each thing, as it becomes more and more specifically de- 
fined through descriptions, becomes more and more clearly dis- 
criminated from other things, yet more and more closely related 
to them through common descriptions. And each description, as 
it becomes applied to more and more things, becomes better and 
better defined and discriminated from other descriptions, yet more 
and more closely related to them through the things that they 
cover in common. But the definition of any description is never 
either complete or certain. So, the determination of any descrip- 
tion and therefore of any thing is never complete nor certain. 

Descriptions are related to each other both analytically through 
the structural organic unity of the scheme of the categories, and 
also synthetically in limited universes through inductions. But 
neither analytic nor synthetic determinations can ever become ab- 
solutely certain or complete. For I do not know the categories as 
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abstract innate ideas independent of each other or of sense. I 
know the categories only as I realize them in sense; for intellect, 
sensibility and will constitute a structural organic living unity. 
But I can never finish applying the categories to the infinity of 
sense, and so I can never complete my knowledge of the cate- 
gories. But even if I could in fact sever the categories from 
sense I could never know them with absolute certainty or com- 
pleteness, even analytically, for each depends for its meaning on 
itself and the others. All I could do would be to assign hypo- 
thetical meanings arbitrarily to one, and then to another, and so on, 
to see what hypotheses seemed to fit the whole scheme inter sese 
the best, a process that would have no end, until all possible 
hypotheses were exhausted. 

And if I can never determine descriptions with absolute cer- 
tainty and completeness ster sese, I can never determine or 
know things with absolute certainty or completeness; for I know 
things only in terms of descriptions. But things are doubly prob- 
lematic. For not only does indeterminateness attach to the de- 
scriptions in terms of which I know things, but it is always ques- 


tionable whether I apply the right descriptions to the right thing. 


We have been chiefly concerned so far with the philosophical 
intellectual unity of all experience, the continuum, as differen- 
tiated into the categories, or at least with experience as viewed 
from that standpoint. Let us now turn to the sensuous individual 
phase of experience. The two views will of course agree if we 
push the inquiry far enough. 

Each experience of my own is a change of some sort. If my 
attention does not change from one phase of a thing to another 
phase of the same thing, or from one thing to another thing under 
the same description, if time ceases to flow, if things cease to 
move, if causes cease to act, if all things sleep or die, my con- 
sciousness, my experience, sleeps or dies along with them. 
Change is to me the indispensable condition of experience. 

But in order that a change should be a change to me, I must 
know something about it. To know something about a change, I 


~ 


must determine it as a particular under the general idea of change, 
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and must have a reason for determining it as the particu- 
lar sort in question rather than some other sort. 

But what is the general idea of change? Change is one idea, 
yet one idea composed of many. Change means change in the 
qualities or relations of one substance to other substances in time 
or place under the influence of a cause. Change involves all the 
categories as one scheme. 

It thus appears that Change is the composite idea, the contin- 
uum, that binds the categories together in a unity, which unity 
becomes differentiated into a manifold through the limitations of 
the individual categories. And this is the plain reason why all 
life, all sensations, all consciousness, all experiences, are changes. 
All conscious life depends on the structural organic unity of the 
scheme of the categories, the general idea of Change, under time 
and causation, realized as particular changes in sensibility. 

What occurs when, in the most direct immediate intuition pos- 
sible, | apprehend in knowledge some objective individual real 
thing ? 

The experience will be to me an individual change determined 
by me under the general idea of change as a particular case, a 
particular experience, discriminated from other experiences by 
specific differences attributed by me in belief to it, yet united to 
other experiences through the continuum of all experience. My 
belief in the specific differences must be supported by the evi- 
dence, namely, by agreement with my other beliefs at the time. 

But change, as we have seen, means change in the qualities or 
relations of one substance, as compared with other substances, in 
time, or place, under the influence of a cause, etc., thus involving 
all the categories in one description, for the scheme of the cate- 
gories as a unity means change. Under the category of time 
the experience will relate, implicitly at least, to time past and 
present and future, memory and perception and prediction. 
Under the category of causation, the experience will relate to the 
causes and the effects of the experience. So all experiences will 
be implicitly involved in the present experience. And the extent 
to which, and the manner in which, [ relate the present experience 


to other experiences, past, present and future, determines what 
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the present experience in question is to me, and how well I know 
it. Attention may be directed toward any one of these different 
phases of the experience. All other phases are then in the back- 
ground, perhaps deep down in sub-consciousness, yet operating as 
the background in respect to which the foreground is determined 
in attention. Without the background there can be no fore- 
ground. 

It is to be noted also that I give different names to the expe- 
rience according to the particular phase or phases of it that are 
under attention at the time, and according to what categories or 
what other experiences I relate it to in thought. If I confine 
attention to myself and to the painful or pleasurable features of 
the change, I call the experience a feeling. If I regard the change 
in myself as caused by an external object I call the experience a 
sensation. If I fix attention on the object supposed to be the cause 
of the sensation, I call the experience an external perception, per- 
haps an intuition, of the object. If I fix attention on myself as 
determined under the circumstances, I call the experience an in- 
ternal perception, or consciousness. Likewise the same experi- 
ence may be to me an emotion, or a sentiment, or a passion, or a 
memory, or a perception, or a prediction, or a resolution, or other- 
wise, according to the manner in which I determine it under the 
categories and derived descriptions in relation to myself, or to 
other things, or to my family, or to my tribe, or to my nation, or 
to humanity, or to my Creator. 

Any thing that I direct attention to becomes thereby to me the 
object of thought. And as I may direct attention to any phase 
of any experience, so any phase may become to me object. I 
myself, or the sensations in my mind, or the descriptions under 
which I determine the subject matters, or the thoughts in my 
mind that connect the descriptions with the subject matters, or 
the physical external causes believed to have caused the sensa- 
tions, any of these, or any other phases, may become to me the 
objects of attention and therefore of experience. But as atten- 
tion is usually directed toward the physical objective thing rather 
than to my own states or the modes of my perception, unless 
these are markedly pleasurable or painful, the word object, when 
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used without qualification, usually means the physical objective 
thing supposed to have caused the sensation. 

The subjective and objective are not to be regarded as exclusive 
and contradictory of each other, but they necessarily imply each 
other and are the mere different phases of all thought, imagination, 
belief, knowledge, experience, whatever. I am just as much object 
to myself as any thing else is objective to me. For my knowledge 
of self is descriptive, general, imperfect, problematic, changing, 
unstable, and exactly of the same form as is my knowledge of so 
called objective things, whether physical or mental. Likewise 
the objective universe is known to me only in terms of subjective 
general descriptions, in exactly the same way that I ‘know my- 
self.’ 

In the intuition of a thing I do not first perceive the thing and 
then discover later that it has a description. Nor dol first know 
the description and then go on to discover that the description 
attaches to the thing. Neither the description nor the thing is to 
me the primum cognitum. The intuition, if we wish to call it by 
that name, is in fact an evolution of the unity into the description 
and the thing as one, a differentiation and an integration of the 
description and the thing, an experience that must agree with 
other experiences. An experience is at once an evolution into 
the subjective description and the objective thing, even if that 
thing is myself, or my own ideas, thoughts, processes. In all 
self consciousness I myself am the ‘object’ of the experience.* 

Sensation and perception imply each other, and are mere differ- 
ent phases of the one experience. Neither is prior. But atten- 
tion may be first on one and then on the other, one being in the 
foreground, the other in the implied background. A sensation 
is not to me a sensation until I objectify myself in thought as the 
substance undergoing the change, experiencing the sensation as 

1 Since each experience is always an evolution into the general description 
and the individual thing, there is always an ambiguity in the meaning of the 
word ‘thing’; for thing may mean (1) the thing in itself, as if it could be 
separated from its description, the idea; or (2) thing may mean the thing 
as determined under the description, the idea. The latter, namely the thing 


as determined under the idea, is the only way we know the thing at all. The 
thing in itself is to us a void formless abstraction, undetermined. 
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effect, under the influence of another substance, the cause, which 
cause is not-self. The determinations must be expressly or im- 
pliedly under all the categories, as one scheme. I can never know 
causal relations, for example, between self and not-self or be- 
tween any things, unless these causal relations are at the same 
time accompanied with other determinations in respect say to 
quality, or time, or space, etc., and vice versa. I know, I be- 
come aware of, my sensation in and by virtue of that very act by 
which I determine it as possessing certain qualities and as de- 
termined in certain relations, and as an effect, and therefore as a 
sign, evidence, description,—and therefore as a perception of the 
cause. Conversely, I know, I become aware of, the cause (the 
object) in and by virtue of that very act by which I determine it as 
possessing certain qualities, and as determined in certain rela- 
tions, and as a cause, and therefore as a sign, evidence, descrip- 
tion, and therefore as a perception of the effect (my sensation). 
I no more infer the description of the cause (the object) from 
the description of the effect (the sensation) than I infer the de- 
scription of the effect (the sensation) from the description of the 
cause (the object). In fact, whichever phase of the experience 
I fix attention upon becomes to me from that standpoint ‘ object.’ 
And what I really do is to fit these and all other descriptions to 
these and all other things so that there will be as little conflict as 
possible in the totality. 

It follows then that no sensation, and therefore no object, is 
presented to me, until I by my own act, interpret and re-present 
the presentation to myself in terms of the categories. Presen- 
tation and re-presentation, cognition and re-cognition, imply each 
other, and are mere different phases of the one universal system. 

I am to myself both cause and effect. However, I am to my- 
self a secondary, not a First Cause. I actively perceive, yet I am 
forced into this activity, through the conservation of energy, as a 
secondary cause. I do not know that I am about to perceive, in 
fact I do not know that I have the sensation, until I have actually 
converted the sensation into a perception. Through sensations 
presented, I am thus forced into perceptions, even though the 


perceptions be active interpretations, re-presentations, on my 
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part. It is impossible for me to separate the fact of a change 
from the thought of the cause of the change, or to separate 
memory, perception and prediction from each other. The per- 
ception of the change in self in relation to not-self is a simulta- 
neous perception of self and not self, a simultaneous perception 
of the subjective and the objective, and time past, present and 
future. The knowledge of self and not-self is one, yet descrip- 
tive, general, incomplete, uncertain, merely probable, in respect 
to all specific determinations. I can never be absolutely certain 
that any of the specific allegations that I make about myself or 
about any thing else are exactly true as alleged. I do not know 
myself absolutely as a thing in itself any more than I know ob- 
jective things as things in themselves. 

Each experience may be symbolically expressed in the form of 
a synthetic real proposition of the universal type, G—=GS. This 
equation means that the subject matter given or assumed under 
the generic imperfect description G is now found to be more 
specifically described as alsoGS. All, every, each, this, a random 
G, will be found to be GS. All, every, each, this, a random man, 
will be found to be man-mortal. The descriptions G and GS, 
man and man-mortal, are equal in that they determine and apply 
to the same subject matter, thing or things. For purposes of 
probability the best interpretation is that a random G will be GS. 
If all G’s are in fact GS’s, then a random G will always be GS. 
But if some G’s are GS’s and some not, then some random G’s 
will be GS’s and some not. The probability that a random G 
will be GS will depend partly on the relative numbers in the 
species GS and G-not-S. 

Expressing more fully some of the silent implications in the 
synthetic real proposition, it may be put in the form, G=GABC, 
in which G represents the generic imperfect description under 
which the subject matter is given, or assumed; A represents the 
group of specific differences believed to apply; B represents a 
definite group of descriptions in mind the applications of which 
are in doubt; and C represents an indefinite, perhaps infinite, 
group of descriptions, the details of which of course are not in 
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mind, any one of which, however, may hereafter be found to 
apply. 

The distinction between, and yet the unity of, the description 
and the thing is forced upon us, not only by the nature of experi- 
ence itself which at the same time differentiates and integrates 
them, but also by the fact that I can never complete the descrip- 
tion. Thus the thing is thought of as remaining the same while 
the description varies. Again, these same facts give us the ideas 
of the Absolute and the Infinite. We think of the thing as ab- 
solute, independent of our perception of it, because our per- 
ceptions are never complete. And we think of the Infinite be- 
cause the description may be infinite in intension, and because 
the number of cases included under a description may be thought 
of as infinite in extension. 

And so all experience depends on evidence, namely the con- 
nections with all other experiences. Each proposition is evidence 
touching all others. Each proposition is in one sense a mere 
hypothesis, imaginary, tentative, held in abeyance, to be tested 
by comparison with all other hypotheses, beliefs, according to 
their probabilities and connections with the proposition in ques- 
tion. 

Because I can never be absolutely certain that the thing given 
or assumed under the generic imperfect (questionable) descrip- 
tion G falls also under the more specific description GS, I am 
forced to imagine, and at liberty to believe, on satisfactory evi- 
dence, that the G is G-not-S. This is the idea of Freedom. So 
Probability and Freedom necessarily imply each other and are 
mere different correlated phases of experience. Experience is 
impossible without both Probability and Freedom. 

When I say that I am, and that I think, imagine, feel, act, etc., 
what do I mean by ‘I’? I mean that part of the universal Sub- 
stance, First Cause, which I consider to be myself, and which is 
known to me, in so far as known to me at all, in terms of and 
under the limitations of those confluxes of imperfect incomplete 
descriptions that I apply in belief to my supposed self. In the 
same way, by the physical objective thing before me, I mean that 
part of the universal Substance, First Cause, which I consider to 
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be the physical thing, and which is known to me, in so far as 
known at all, in terms of and under the limitations of those im- 
perfect incomplete descriptions that I apply in belief to the said 
supposed physical objective thing. I am as truly object to myself 
as the physical objective thing is object to me. 

Just as we are content, often, to define each word in the dic- 
tionary in terms of its proximate synonyms, and to rest there, 
without defining the synonyms and without completing the circle 
and returning to self, so attention tends always to stop short and 
to stick in the manifold in differentiation, and to suppress the 
tendency of reflexion to return back to the continuum in integra- 
tion. So whatever phase of experience attention is occupied 
with, that phase we are apt to think of as the reality. Usually we 
fix attention on the physical thing, and call it the reality (Real- 
ism). Occasionally we fix attention on the subjective descrip- 
tions in terms of which we determine the physical thing. We 
then think of the subjective descriptions as the reality (Idealism). 
Sometimes we fix attention on ourselves as the agents having 
the experience. We then think of ourselves as the realities and 
of the external world as an illusion (Skepticism). So in all 
intuition we think of the physical thing as the reality, or of our 
subjective ideas of it as the reality, or of ourselves as the realities, 
according to the emphasis of attention. But each such onesided 
interpretation is in unstable equilibrium. Reflexion, soon or late, 
will force attention to other phases of the experience, whereby 
the foreground and the background will change places ; for in fact 
these necessarily imply each other, and are mere different phases 
of the one experience. In the most direct immediate intuition 
possible, there must, I think, be some activity of reasoning, some 
adjustments to self and environment, some distinction between 
self and not-self, some idea of who and what and where I am, as 
well as some reconciliation of this intuition with other intuitions. 

Again, some hold that reasoning is from the absolutely known 
to the equally unknown. If by the absolutely known is meant the 
certainly and completely known, it seems to me no reasoning from 
such premises is possible. For the conclusion is always an ex- 
press or implied function of the evidence, consolidating the evi- 
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dence into one conception, developing the implications, eliminat- 
ing what is not wanted, interpreting the results in limited uni- 
verses of discourse, and applying it to the subject matter. The 
conclusion thus throws as much light back on the evidence as the 
evidence throws forward on the conclusion. But if the evidence 
is already completely and certainly known, in an unlimited uni- 
verse, no further light can be thrown on it, no conclusions can be 
drawn from it, it is a thing in itself, absolute, unrelated, isolated. 
What is known under one description must be given, assumed or 
known, under some other description. What I know now specifi- 
cally as GS must have been given, assumed or known, already, 
either more specifically as GSA, or less specifically as G. 

There is a tendency in many quarters to regard the conclusion 
as outside of and apart from the evidence and the evidence as 
outside of the conclusion. The two are supposed to be con- 
nected together by certain mysterious links called, perhaps, postu- 
lates, first principles, laws, major premises, the uniformity of 
nature, etc. To my mind these mysterious links, if they exist at 
all, are parts of the evidence itself and must enter expressly or 
impliedly into the functional form of the conclusion as effectively 
as any other parts of the evidence. Always the conclusion is a 
function of the evidence, but the functional relations may be and 
generally are obscured on the surface through the eliminations 
in practical life. 

The tendency of attention to suppress reflexion is natural, and 
in practical life useful, where quick action is imperative, and 
where there is not time to reflect, or to take account of the re- 
sults of reflexion. But it is the business of Philosophy to give 
due weight both to attention and to reflexion, for Philosophy has 
leisure to recognize the continuum as well as the manifold. 

SAMUEL BARNETT. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 














APPEARANCE AND REALITY IN THE THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY. 


O one who is neither a mathematician nor a physicist has 
come more and more the feeling that in the intense at- 
mosphere of strangeness and amaze which drifts about the prog- 
ress of the doctrines of Einstein with their subversion of com- 
monsense beliefs—for the people suffer a reverent shock, as be- 
holding two worshipfuls who mutually blaspheme—there is a 
fairly constant element of natural but unnecessary misunderstand- 
ing. I do not mean that the expounders of relativity have de- 
liberately misinterpreted their thesis or resorted to the easy arts 
of the stage magician, or even that in the words of the more care- 
ful there is more than a human modicum of illegitimate state- 
ment. I have no competence to criticize their technical procedure 
and I receive their conclusions with profound admiration and in- 
terest. I do mean, however, that these conclusions are received 
as meaning what the words would mean in present commonplace 
acceptation, and lend the tremendous prestige of modern science 
to philosophical interpretations almost contrary to what seem to 
me their real implications. It is commonly believed that physi- 
cists and mathematicians, by some form of the esoteric magic 
shrined in laboratories, have scientifically proved that there is ne 
real space or time, that lengths incontinently grow and diminish 
with motion, that clocks mysteriously but precisely alter their 
rates, that nothing can possibly go faster than a certain curious 
but definite number of miles a second, and that some straight lines 
are not as good as they might be. With the relativity of our 
senses we are all familiar, but now our ‘ real’ world, with regard 
to which our senses so often deceive us, becomes likewise un- 
stable; and those who bring the new tidings say no word to allay 
our perturbation. And how should we expect them to diminish 
the wonder of their discoveries? 
Wonderful they are; but, unless I am fondly mistaken, their 
philosophic value is as a warning of humility to science, not as a 
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demonstration of the falsity of commonsense. The essence of 
the matter seems to be that, inasmuch as physics is a science of 
measurements, and since all measurements are relative, 7.¢., a 
matter of ratio, and are moreover not magically registered meas- 
urements but achieved by some form of instrument, therefore the 
influence of the instrument must itself be included or allowed for 
in the ratio; and further that, inasmuch as no unit of measure- 
ment but itself is measured, our ratios can be objective only in the 
sense of being in terms of the instrument or means of measure- 
ment which our situation in the universe urges upon our agree- 
ment as the most convenient constant. But so far to forget the 
initial truth that physics is a science of measurement and hence 
necessarily relative as to deny the existence of anything stable to 
be measured is radically unnecessary. Whether there is absolute 
space, time, or motion, I am sure I do not certainly know; but I 
do know that if there be, still measurement of them would be as 
relative as Einstein demonstrates. 

We are told, when we find difficulty about the relativity of 
time, that we must rid our minds of ‘ subjective ideas.’ Now this 
in a sense is true; but in another sense it precisely puts the shoe 
on the wrong foot. It is true if we use ‘subjective’ as opposed 
to the ‘ objective’ which has the scientific sense of communicable, 
mutually exact, intelligible. But commonsense more normally 
opposes ‘ subjective’ to the ‘ objective’ which refers to the ‘ real 
thing,’ the substantive part of the universe which is the ‘ object’ 
of my perception but is independent of my peceiving it; and it is 
just this idea of which I must for the time rid my mind if I am to 
think along with Einstein. When the ordinary man says that 
two clocks synchronized will remain so unless defective or inter- 
fered with in their working, he means the real clocks as they are 
apart from any observation. His idea of the clocks is subjective 
and his idea of a real time is subjective, but the essence of each is 
that the object thereof is purely objective. When, now, the lec- 
turer on relativity says that synchronized clocks moved apart will 
get out of step, he means that as measured from any particular 
point they will register differently. But it needs no scientific 


wizard come from the laboratory to tell us this. We know it 
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well with regard to sound, and a moment’s reflection will grant 
it with regard to measurement by sight; and that measurement 
must proceed by some medium no one is apt to deny. Only if a 
clock synchronized with mine and transported rapidly hence were 
to continue in step, would I begin to have fears for the time- 
keeping accuracy of one or the other. The theory of relativity 
goes further than this, to be sure, as to “the crazy old church- 
clock and the bewildered chimes”; but so far we need no conster- 
nation; and this is the essence of the matter, the rest being an 
admonition to the physicist to stick to the relative times and not 
bother about which is right since there is no way for physics to 
find out. 

What in brief is now told the physicist is: Since your measure- 
ment involves the transmission of light, the formula must take 
account thereof. This is not a mere matter of ‘correction’ for 
the instrument, but of realizing that some ratio of measurement 
must be accepted just as a point of reference is accepted, and of 
accepting the experimental evidence for the independence of the 
velocity of light—its constancy not as a velocity through the ether 
but its constancy for all our measurements of it regardless of our 
motion. This last means that for us the velocity of light inter- 
poses between us and any independent discrimination of quanti- 
ties of time and space. It is the challenging part of the theory. 

The culminating paradox of the theory in its “special” form 
is the thesis that the velocity of light is the maximum velocity, 
that there can be no greater. Now it seems at first curious that 
a theory of relativity should eventuate in a statement of an ab- 
solute ; and there is perhaps no other point in the doctrine so re- 
pugnant to commonsense as that one may say: So fast shalt thou 
go and no faster. The conclusion is deduced with full mathe- 
matical rigor from the postulates. But it is deduced because it 
is assumed in them, and means no more than that any greater 
velocity would be, in the accepted physical scheme, immeasurable. 
All that is really said by the theory is that the speed of light is 
the greatest speed which we can by any human experiment meas- 
ure or be aware of; many things in the universe there may be 
going at a greater speed; but for physics they are as if they did 
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not exist. If we were all to lose our sight and begin our con- 
struction of physics anew, might not the velocity of sound be- 
come the maximum, constant for all observers, another Einstein 
have to work out new formulas, and Newton’s laws much sooner 
cease to be accurate? It is difficult, to be sure, in imagination to 
clothe ourselves with the belief that sound is a universal velocity 
and possible criterion of real motion, or to divest ourselves of the 
recognition that that familiar air whose passage by us we so di- 
rectly perceive is the medium of sound; but might not a race born 
blind conceivably postulate the one and fail to associate the 
other? And if we were to acquire a new sense, operating at a 
distance by means of a propagation more rapid than that of light, 
that velocity would be the maximum, the Einstein formulas would 
most conveniently be translated into its terms, and Newton’s laws 
would be sufficient through a higher range of values. In short, 
all measurement must ultimately be in terms of sense; that sense 
which works with least friction, interference, or retardation is 
best accepted as our constant; empirically it seems mandatory ; 
and, having been accepted, it must be incorporated in any really 
exact statement of measurement. 

I see no reason to doubt that Isaac Newton, who was no 
stranger to the principle of relativity, would have readily as- 
sented to the statement that his formulations were meant of the 
real object, which could be reached with a minimum of temporal 
error by light; and that when dealings were had with velocities 
approaching that of light, the error would become appreciable and 
would have to be allowed for. The contention of the relativists 
is that, since the ‘correction’ must now be accepted as universal 
and inscrutable, we should take the measurement and not attempt 
to go behind the returns. 

We are told that velocities can no longer be simply com- 
pounded. A resolute commonsense would retort that velocities 
are actually simply compounded, but that our measurement must 
take account of the means. If there is a real external movement, 
it may go serenely on by simple Newtonian compounding; but it 
is manifestly impossible for measurement to be at once at the 


point of reference and on the way with the moving object, and 
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any message returning from the object must come by natural 
means and not by instantaneous magic. 

Perhaps the basic portion of the theory of relativity is that 
dealing with time; and it is significant that this should be devel- 
oped out of a doctrine of simultaneity, 7.¢., of the measurement of 
time. Now the chapters of Einstein’s book, Relativity, dealing 
with simultaneity, are the portion where the reader who is not a 
physicist most feels relieved of the bewilderment of unfamiliarity 
and assured of his lack of complete agreement. Consider the il- 
lustration by which the relativity of simultaneity is arrived at.* 
Simultaneity has been defined as a property of events occurring 
at points 4 and B so that an observer at the midpoint M between 
them visually perceives them at the same time. Now suppose a 
train of length AB, coincident with the line AB at the time of the 
events at A and B but moving toward B. By an observer at the 
midpoint of the train the events will not be perceived simulta- 
neously. Hence, it is concluded, “events which are simultaneous 
with reference to the embankment are not simultaneous with re- 
spect to the train, and vice versa.” 

Let us fully grant the case as put. Commonsense would never 
deny it,—would maintain, indeed, that the observer at M, the 
midpoint of the train, being not at the midpoint between the 
events when he perceived them, would expect them to appear 
non-simultaneously if he believed them actually to have occurred 
simultaneously. Einstein would, of course, answer that M’ is at 
the measured midpoint between A and B on the train, that the 
events occurred at A and B, and that according to his definition, 
the same events both are and are not simultaneous according as 
one is on the embankment or the train. And if we insist that the 
train has moved in the meanwhile, the retort is that the definition 
says nothing about motion, and that there is no way to be sure which 
has really moved, train or embankment. Now this is quite true, 
and throws us back on the definition. Commonsense would prob- 
ably first assent to the definition given as a fair empirical test of 
simultaneity ; but after consideration of the subsequent illustra- 

1 Einstein, Relativity, the Special and General Theory, English edition, 


1920; chs. viii, ix. 
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tion, would claim the right of adding the proviso that the system 
in question must be at rest relatively to the medium of communi- 
cation through which the observation is obtained. If, for in- 
stance, the observers on the embankment and on the train each 
had arms long enough to feel the events at A and B, then, regard- 
less of the time involved in the physiological transmission from 
A and B to M and M’ (if the right and left systems worked 
alike), and regardless of the relative movement of train and em- 
bankment, the events would appear simultaneous for both or 
neither. Or if runners were dispatched at equal speed from A 
and B on the train and on the embankment, the runners from 
opposite directions would either meet or not meet at M and M’ 
regardless of the then relative positions of those two points. 
And if sound were taken as our means of communication, no 
fundamental difficulty would arise, since we would stand by the 
evidence of the system at rest with respect to the air and correct 
for the other. The difficulty in the definition as given, and taken 
simply as an empirical test of simultaneity, lies in the sole reliance 
upon light, the speed of which relative to an observer has priorly 
been postulated by Einstein to be unaffected not only by the 
movement of the source relative to the medium, but also by the 
movement of the observer. Such being the case, commonsense 
would be quite satisfied with light as a test of simultaneity only 
in a system absolutely at rest—and this, of course, we can never 
determine. Now, since sight is incomparably our fastest sense, 
and for physics largely our only available means of observation, 
and since, therefore, we do well to agree—if, indeed, we are not 
forced to agree—with Einstein in accepting light as the funda- 
mental measurement whereby other velocities of communication 
must be discriminated; we are driven to confess that our com- 
monsense concept of simultaneity has no place in the accurately 
computable stuff of physics. Commonsense can then only say: 
So much the worse for physics. We have no absolute measure 
of simultaneity. Simultaneous events would appear simultaneous 
to me if my senses acted through space without lapse of time. 
Since that is not so, simultaneity can not be strictly ascertained, 


and the degree of possible approximation will vary with the in- 
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tervening distance and the relative motion involved. Einstein 
quite properly replies that for physics as a science of measure- 
ment such a concept is of no direct value; and he accordingly 
defines something which can be measured and calls it simulta- 
neity. 

Now this he has full right to do, and for physics it doubtless 
must be done. Where the commonsense reader disagrees is as to 
the dogmatic statement that beyond this, simultaneity can have 
no meaning for anyone. Along with many scientists, Einstein 
assumes that the absolute and unique requirement of a definition 
is to “supply us with the method whereby he can decide by an 
experiment whether or not” any given instance is an instance of 
the thing defined, that the only function of definition is diagnostic. 
For physics this may be so, but only because physics is purely 
diagnostic,—because within a science of measurement the pre- 
scription of measurement gives also the essence of the concept. 
But the relativists explicitly refuse to confine their definitions to 
their subject. “As long as this requirement [of exact measure- 
ment] is not satisfied, I allow myself to be deceived as a physicist 
(and of course the same applies if I am not a physicist), when I 
imagine that I am able to attach a meaning to the statement of 
simultaneity. (I would ask the reader not to proceed farther until 
he is fully convinced on this point.)”"* Who can be so absolute 
as a relativist ? 

The failure to discriminate between the commonly accepted 
fact of the constancy of the velocity of light through the ether, 
and the hypothesis which results .from holding steadfastly to this 
and to the principle of relativity at the same time has been the 
cause of much confusion on the part of readers of the litera- 
ture of relativity. That the velocity of light in free space is in- 
dependent of the motion of the source is not an original and 
startling postulate of Einstein’s ; yet readers are apt to accept this 
as the meaning of his explanation of the Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment, and some of the expounders themselves explicitly give 
it as such. In that statement there is nothing paradoxical or 


1Op. cit., p. 26. 
2E.g., E. E. Slosson, Easy Lessons in Einstein, pp. 13 f. 
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repugnant to current ideas. It is true, indeed, of wave motion in 
general. And so far is it from accounting for the failure of at- 
tempts to measure the motion of bodies relative to light that it 
was an assumption accepted by Michelson and Morley, and the 
negative results of that experiment might be accounted for as 
well by denying the assumption as by extending it as did Einstein. 
For if we give up the ether and say that the measured velocity 
of light is independent neither of the motion of the source nor of 
that of the observer, then, obviously, the Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment, in which source and observer were travelling together, 


would give no evidence of change in the apparent velocity of light 





due to the motion of either one;—any more than a baseball 
thrown with equal force back and forth in a closed car would go 
slower in the direction of the motion than against it. Einstein 
properly names this received hypothesis of the constancy of the 
velocity of light in a vacuum as one of the two principles out of 
which his theory sprang, because of its apparent incompatibility 
with the other principle, the classic principle of relativity. It does 
not seem, however, if I may venture to contradict Einstein him- 
self, that there is any logical repugnance here, any more than with 
sound; unless we accept the ether as an absolute and universal 
frame of reference, or interpret the principle of relativity as de- 
nying the possibility of detecting not merely absolute motion but 
motion apparently absolute for us,—that is, motion with respect 
to our field of observation as a whole. After that, to be sure, 
such an experiment as that of Michelson and Morley, would, if 
successful, upset the principle of relativity. But that experiment 
gave negative results only; and Einstein accounted for that dé- 
nouement, not by denying the postulate as to the constancy of the 
velocity of light on which it was based, but by a daring extension 
of it whereby the measure of the velocity of light in space is as- 
serted to be independent not merely of the motion of the source 


but of the motion of the point of observation. This apparent ex- 


tension is in reality an interpretation necessitated by holding to 


both apparently repugnant principles at once. Now the prin- 
: P 


ciple of relativity is a priori safe from disproof so long as we have 


to do with relative velocities. It is only when with light we seem 
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to come upon a measurable velocity which is a constant as regards 
space in general, that we can apprehend the possibility of detect- 
ing the motion of a body relative to that constant velocity and, 
from that, its absolute motion. It is in the resolute adherence to 
the principle of relativity and to the hypothesis of the constancy 
of the velocity of light in space that Einstein’s uniqueness lies. 
There seems only one possible reconciliation if both these theses 
be maintained,—namely, that the velocity of any body relative to 
the velocity of light is indeterminable, that the velocity of light is 
the same for all observers regardless of their velocities. 

This seems absurdly paradoxical; and from it arise all the 
relativities of space and time necessary to adjust it to a stable 
body of measurements. And yet my mind, tainted as it is with 
“metaphysical reasonings,” has the impression that this postulate, 
paradoxical as it at first seems, need not be left so baldly objec- 
tionable to commonsense as most relativists glory in making it, and 
can, at least in great part, be justified quite apart from its serv- 
ices or necessity to mathematical physics. For it results from 
the privileged position of sight as our most rapid sense, and its 
paradoxicality arises from considering light under analogy to 
lesser velocities which are measurable from above. Or let me 
put it thus. The doctrine actually came into being to account 
for the negative results of the Michelson-Morley experiment. 
I well remember the difficulties I had to understand the dismay 
those results caused. If the ether were simply a natural medium, 
why should motion relative to it be dignified as absolute motion? 
And if the ether were defined as the absolute frame of all things, 
how should we ever hope to make empirical acquaintance with it? 
But, passing that by, a plain man who had been made to under- 
stand the experiment would probably have said that the apparent 
explanation was that the earth was absolutely at rest—itself the 
center of the universe. Why not? There is no insuperable a 
priori objection. But, apart from other experimental difficulties 
(e.g., the aberration experiments), such a result would be re- 
pugnant to all modern scientific prepossessions. Now, actually, 
Einstein’s explanation amounts to just this plus a qualification 
and an extension. Not only the earth but every point of obser- 
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vation is at rest relatively to the ether ; or rather, to light, since the 
ether now becomes a mere imaginative supererogation. That is, 
every point must always seem at rest for observation. For light, 
relative though it may or must be in its own nature, is for us ab- 
solute, since there is no wherewithal for us to measure it. Yet if 
we were to acquire a supersense, might not light lose its privileged 
position, an actual medium—not that extraordinary metaphysical 
somewhat, the home and solvent of all difficulties, the ether—be 
discerned 2s its locus, and its velocity behave itseli as other 
properly supervisible velocities? But then our new messenger 
would have assumed the role of master of relativity. 

But what of the ‘general’ theory? Does it not overthrow the 
postulate as to the constancy of the velocity of light? It rather 
dispenses with it. In the general theory we are no longer con- 
cerned with direct empirical measure of speed and direction, 
but with the inferential ascription of ‘events’ to their position 
in a four-dimensional continuum of space-time. Into it the ve- 
locity of light is aufgehoben as into a sort of Bradleian absolute. 
It suffers acceleration, at least in the matter of direction, in the 
curvature of its path due to the distortion by gravitation of the 
space it travels. Our point of view in the general theory must be, 
not merely purely kinematic and descriptive as in the special 
theory, but purely descriptive in a more rigorous, non-historical, 
sense. Time infects our geometry, not oversees it; and force be- 
comes merely its own spatial-temporal manifestation. As a 
motion physically too rapid to be followed by sense may physio- 
logically be given to us as a completed line, so a light-velocity, too 
unorthodox to be recognized by the special theory, may in the 
polymorphous space of the general theory appear as a line which 
Euclid would denounce as crooked; but, just as in the special 
theory our measured times and spaces see to it that all light ve- 
locities are the same, so in the general theory the space through 
which that particular line extravagates, having profited by the 
labors of Lobatchewsky, Riemann, Minkowski, and Gauss, who 
have taught it much virtuosity since Euclid, sees to it that the line 


is a geodesic, is a straight line for that type of space. In short: 


* materialistic’ physics out of the void invoked the ether to bear 
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the contradictions of our indubitable relativity ; the special theory 
of Einstein banishes the too mythic old god, but the inscrutability 
of all motions relative to light must undertake the expiatory 
task; the general theory absorbs all into a liquescent geometry 


which distorts itself in unbaffled security of refuge. 


Commonsense has built itself a world to live in; and physics, 
dealing with the measurement of the quantitative relations of ex- 
perience, at first accepted that world as an abiding-place for its 
measurements ; but gradually and properly has retrieved attention 
from that real, objective, and accurately inaccessible world in the 
interest of its own measurements. The strangeness of the con- 
temporary theory of relativity lies in this: that, whereas New- 
tonian science accepted—assumed—as the stable elements of 
measurement, a rigid unit of length and a rigid unit of time and 
vould have to allow where necessary for inaccuracies in the use 
of these units; Einstein, dealing with a world wherein these cor- 
rections are inconveniently frequent and obtrusive if not strictly 
incapable of elimination, gives up the rigid units of real space 
and time, and assumes as basic unit, in the special theory the ve- 
locity of light whereby space and time units are arrived at, and in 
the general theory the immediate geometrical relation of events 
in the four-dimensional continuum of space-time from which the 
velocity of light is itself derived after the analysis of space and 
time. That is, Einstein’s endeavor is ‘critical’ in the Kantian 
sense; an effort to absolve all need for ‘sceptical’ correction in 


] ? } 
i 


reaching real, objective units—hypostatized units! 


ya vigorous 
redescent to the actual primitive of measurement. The ancient 
principle of relativity will @ priori guarantee that on this basis 
uniform natural laws will be independent of their mode of ex- 
pression—will manifest invariant relations through appropriate 
transformations no matter what the standpoint of measurement. 
Now, as Dr. Murnaghan has suggested in his egregiously acute 


essay on the subject,’ this is an attempt through relativity to 


1“ The Quest of the Absolute,” in The Scientific American Monthly, March, 
1921; reprinted in J. M. Bird, Einstein’s Theories of Relativity and Gravita- 


tion, pp. 276 ff. 
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reach absoluteness—by admitting universal relativity to secure in- 
variance of relation within the scheme. Just so the Kantian 
criticism, by exhibiting the phenomenality of the understanding, 
sought to guarantee phenomenal science. The ordinary physi- 
cists, with the absolute motion in the ether, have played the role 
of the ‘ dogmatists’; Michelson and Morley, that of Hume waking 
the master analyst from his dogmatic slumbers. Einstein, how- 
ever, more courageously idealistic than Kant, leaves no thing-in- 
itself in the background; and as a physicist he is doubtless right, 
—Kant himself excluded it from science. But is the metaphysi- 
cal—i.e., the commonsense—question of reality so summarily set- 
tled? 

Beneath all the postulates so much debated of the Einstein 
theory are the determining essence of physics as a science of 
measurement and the fundamental methodological principle of 
parsimony—both in the form of Occam’s razor and in that of the 
rule of convenience for the purpose in hand. It may well be that 
for physics ‘real’ time and space are entia praeter necessitatem 
and that Einstein’s formulations are an advance in final ease 
over all others. The principle of parsimony is equally known to 
the constructions of commonsense and metaphysics; and it may 
well be that for commonsense, whose aim is not accuracy of 
measurement but the achievement, as a background of conscious- 
ness, of a universe in which it may act and think and feel and be 
as far as possible at home, real time and space are not enti 
praeter necessitatem. There is no contradiction until physics 
assumes the arrogance of a metaphysical lawgiver. This vicious 
extension of the results of the principle of parsimony within a 
definite field is not altogether foreign to Einstein himself, and in 
many of his expounders it is much more obtrusive. The posi- 
tivism of a century ago, itself a metaphysical assumption, returns 
in the dazzling armor of the most abtruse physics and mathe- 
matics. We are told: “ We may indulge in abstract metaphysi- 
cal speculations to our heart’s content, if we be metaphysically 
inclined ; we may not attempt to impose the dicta of metaphysics 
upon the physical scientist. . . . In order not to be metaphysical, 


we must eliminate our preconceived notions of space and time 


/ 
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and motion, and focus our attention upon the indications of our 
instruments of observation. . . . Whether . . . it leads us to valid 
conclusions, or .. . to false ones, metaphysical reasoning is some- 
thing to avoid.” Amen! if this be the advice to physicists 
when working quite within physics; but it comes with exceeding 
ill grace from one who has just pronounced: “This argument 
would be perfectly valid, if there were real times and distances ; 
but there are not.”* If we must indulge in metaphysical con- 
clusions, why be so superior to metaphysical reasons? And we 
do not need to master the intricacies of the physics and the mathe- 
matics to be pursuaded that, in general, no emphasis on relativity 
of measurement, either the ancient relativity of object to percep- 
tion or the newer inter-relativity of objects as measured, no mat- 
ter how elaborate or mathematically validated, can be pertinent 
to disprove existence or even the desirability as a pragmatic meta- 
physical postulate of something stable which is measured. 

The mathematical formulations by which Einstein has made 
possible the strict extension of the classic principle of relativity 
to the whole realm of physics are the work of genius and are of 
the very greatest importance in the unification of physical theories 
of time and vastly differing velocities. His doctrine, moreover, 
is of startling pertinence to the recognition of the essentially ex- 
planatory role of physics and the relative character of knowledge. 
But it severs itself from the real world of commonsense, not de- 
vours it; and has no necessary effect upon the belief in one real 
time, one real space, and real motion,—concepts which are as 


irrelevant to physical measurement as physical measurement is 


to them. Nor, if we may broaden our ‘special’ into a ‘ general’ 
thesis, can any of the more philosophical theories of relativity— 
in ethics, logic, epistemology, or metaphysics—which like Ein- 
stein’s are theories of measurement, claim, for all their value and 
validity as theories of measurement, to be disproof of common- 
sense realism and absolutism, which rests upon grounds prior if 
not necessarily antecedent to all measurement. We have ever 
with us the new mythologists, who, having roused spirits, or 


postulated a finite god, or suffered an ecstasy, think to exhibit the 


1 Bird, op. cit., pp. 29, 110, 106. 
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realities of metaphysic and of religion and to expunge the aloof- 
ness of the ultimate; behind them troop the subtler relativists, 
who, having compassed an equation, demonstrated a ratio, and 
ascribed a number, proclaim oblivion to all that that is numbered 
or that cannot be numbered. 

“What? Must I ever be on the way? Whirled by every wind, 
unsettled, driven about? O earth, thou hast become too round 
for me! 

“Like tired dust have I fallen asleep on mirrors and window- 
panes. 

“With thee have I broken up whatever my heart revered; all 
boundary stones and statues have I o’erthrown. 

“Where is my home? For it do I ask and seek, and have 
sought, but have not found it. O eternal everywhere, O eternal 


nowhere, O eternal-in-vain!” 


There was of old another sage whose glory, it is sung, was to 
have burst the flaming bounds of time and space and laid bare the 
causes of things. His real intent therein was to free us from the 
gods. And though the gods lived on and will live in spite of 
Epicurus, mechanism did free the explanations of science from 
ulterior interference. Our present far-voyager more literally 
bursts the bounds of time and space, for his intent is to free us 
from those very realities themselves. And though they may live 
on in his despite, he may yet deserve the gratitude of science in 
having freed that accurate world of relations from the ghosts of 
irrelevant reality. 

ALBERT L. HAMMOND. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Unity of the Organism, or the Organismal Conception of Life. 
By W. E. Ritter. Two volumes. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1919.—pp. 398, 408. 

These volumes urge a conception of living things that is denomi- 
nated Organismalism, as opposed to one characterized as Elemental- 
ism. The two views are thus contrasted on the first page: “ Accord- 
ing to the one the organism is explained by the substances or elements 
of which it is composed: while according to the other the substances 
or elements are explained by the organism.” The obviously extreme 
form of ‘Organismalism’ set forth in the last clause is not however 
defended: the author’s thesis is stated on page 24 as follows: 

“The organism in its totality is as essential to an explanation of 
the elements as its elements are to an explanation of the organism.” 

In the author’s opinion the theory and practice of a large propor- 
tion of the workers in biology are not in consonance with this thesis: 
it is his ambition “to clear the conception of the ‘organism’ taken 
alive and whole, of the vagueness that has hitherto enveloped it, and 
make it as clear, as serviceable and as indispensable to science as .. . 
any other fully accredited and unescapable biological entity” (vol. I, 
p. 25). Just how much concretely, does he mean by Organismalism, 
and how far will working biologists assent to the views presented? 
How far and on what grounds will there be dissent? 

Much of the work is devoted to criticism of Elementalism, and the 
entire presentation is mingled with discussions, largely polemical, 
of matters relating to the method and object of science. Here we 
attempt only to disengage and comment on the positive contentions in 
support of Organismalism, arranging them in a partially graded 
series of more or less independent propositions. 

1. The parts of the organism work together to produce unified 
results: they are integrated in their action. The larger part of the 
work is a resumé of the concrete facts that demonstrate this to be 
true: the author goes in some detail over embryological develop- 
ment, the chemistry of the organism, protoplasm, cells, anatomy, and 
genetics, displaying throughout the working together of all parts to 
produce an organic unity, the living organism or individual. 
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It appears to the reviewer that all this must be, and is, admitted 
by all enlightened students of biology, including those that Ritter 
classes as elementalists: Loeb himself, the arch-elementalist, has 
written a book on the Organism as a Whole, in which many of these 
correlations of parts are set forth. It is a familiar observational 
fact that the muscles, nerves, and skeletal parts are so constituted, 
and work so together, as usually to move the body as a unit, all 
parts facilitating movement of a particular sort or in a particular 
direction. As Ritter shows in detail, parallel statements can be 
correctly made for all the different systems, not only when each 
is taken by itself, but when all are taken together: they tend on 
the whole toward a unified result. It is true that one cannot ‘ explain’ 
them completely unless he takes note of that fact, if to ‘explain com- 
pletely’ means to know a thing in its relation to the rest of the 
universe: these are demonstrable relations. 

Ritter’s condensed review of this field is of great value: I know 
of no attempt to make so complete a picture of the integrated in- 
terrelations of all parts, and particularly of the relations of the 
different systems to each other, making use of the modern researches 
in all these fields. Particularly suggestive are the discussions of the 
Protozoa in comparison with the Metazoa; and of chemical integra- 
tion. The account is however not presented in a simple objective 
way, as a picture emerging of itself from the joint and several re- 
searches of workers in all fields of biology, as would appear most 
fitting and natural to the reviewer, but is largely admixed with 
criticism and condemnation of the investigators that have made the 
picture possible. 

2. But Ritter is not satisfied with the proposition that the parts are 
coordinated in their activity; this is admitted by the merest elemental- 
ist. In advancing beyond this, he bases himself on the principle (some- 
times called the principle of creative results) that in the organism, as 
in all chemical compounds, the components when united, or organized, 
produce something that did not exist in the parts taken separately, 
that could not be predicted from knowledge of these parts, nor known 
in any way except by observing that they actually occur in the com- 
bination. Like alcohol or water, an organism has characteristics 
which its components have not. Ritter applies this principle through 
all gradations: union of elements to form compounds yields new 
characteristics; union of compounds to form cells yields new char- 
acteristics, and so of union of cells to form organs, and all the way 
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up to the complete organism, which has characteristics not existing 
in any of its parts: it is an ‘objective entity’ not found in the 
components. 

This general principle is I believe rather generally admitted for 
chemical compounds; at least all must admit that it holds practically, 
in the sense that the characteristics of compounds cannot as a matter 
of present fact be predicted or deduced from a knowledge of the 
components taken separately. Its extension to the higher grades 
of organization in organisms will doubtless arouse some question; 
to the reviewer, however, this extension appears logical and in con- 
sonance with observation. 

3. Among the new characteristics thus appearing in the organism 
are those denominated conscious, the psychic. This appears to the 
reviewer, as to Ritter, a statement of fact, requiring recognition; a 
growing proportion of biologists—perhaps practically all that have 
devoted thought to the matter—would assent to it: consciousness and 
its differentiations are properties of the organism on the same footing 
in this respect as the distinctive properties of chemical compounds. 
Where there is dissent, it appears based on considerations extraneous 
to the observational study of biology. 

Ritter discusses extensively consciousness and its differentiations 
in relation to the rest of the organism, discarding ‘parallelism’ as 
inadequate; he sets forth in his last chapters (likewise published 
as a separate work), in accordance with the above, what he calls ‘ An 
Organismal Theory of Consciousness.’ This is formulated as follows: 

“All the manifestations which in the aggregate we call Life, 
from those presented by the simplest plants to those of a consciously 
psychical nature presented by man and numerous other animals, 
result from the chemical reaction between the organism and the 
respiratory gases they take, oxygen being almost certainly the effec- 
tive gas for nearly all animals. An essential implication of this 
proposition is that every living individual organism has the value. 
chemically speaking, of an elementary chemical substance” (II, p. 
286 ). 

Many pages are devoted to argument for the two propositions em- 
bodied in these two sentences. Oxygen is held to play some special 
part, diverse from that of other simple chemicals, in producing con- 
sciousness. This coincides with the experimental fact that exclusion 
of oxygen at once abolishes consciousness; but as having any farther 
significance the reviewer has not found the argument particularly 
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illuminating. The proposition in the second sentence of the above 
formulation is dealt with in connection with our next subdivision. 

4. Logically subordinate, but important in his scheme, is Ritter’s 
argument for the diversity of all organic individuals. Here are 
summarized facts as to the objective diversity, when carefully ex- 
amined, of all individuals even of the same species: Ritter brings 
this into relation with the subjective non-identity of conscious in- 
dividuals. 

To all this great importance is attached; the unified entity re- 
sulting from the organization of the components is as diverse in 
every individual from that in all others as any chemical compound 
is from any other; each individual is as it were a different chemical. 

The objective diversity, in somewhat this sense, of the individuals 
of higher organisms is I believe supported by observation and ex- 
periment, save perhaps in the cases of ‘identical twins.’ In lower 
organisms cases of this latter sort are however very numerous. 

In his argument for the proposition in the last sentence of his 
formulation of the Organismal Theory of Consciousness, quoted 
above, Ritter maintains that since each individual is thus chemically 
diverse from any other, its reactions with the respiratory gases must 
produce consciousness diverse from that of any other: the conscious- 
ness of each is, as one might say, a different kind of thing from that 
of any other. 

Students of biology that have not pursued this train of thought 
may be repelled by its conclusions. But I do not see that anything 
in observational biology negatives them, and if the ‘principle of 
creative results’ is accepted, it leads to these views. 

5. That which results from the organized totality of the parts, but 
is not in any of the parts taken separately, “ having characters wholly 
of its own” (I, p. 18), is precisely what we know as an individual, 
a person in the case of man: it is an “ objective entity” known to 
us by observation: it is a simple unit: a single thing. Of this entity 
many further assertions are made, and it is in connection with these 
that other workers in biology will be most inclined to scent danger, 
to raise questions and to express dissent. “The entire organism... 
represented by the highest animals, especially man, is the supreme 
unity” (I, p. 26); the parts are “subordinate to the organisms” (I, 
p. 297); “subject to the organism” (I, p. 307); the organism 
presses “into service” certain of its parts (I, p. 190); it has 
“needs and abilities” (I, p. 48); “the muscle cells are used by the 
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living being for its needs” (I, p. 294); there is a “causal power 
of the whole organism over its parts” (I, p. 49); it “dominates” 
cell formation (I, p. 195); the organism “had also endowed” the 
cells with ability to contract (I, p. 295); the individual is “ ultimate 
both as to structure and as to causal power” (II, p. 149); etc. etc. 

One might get the impression from these and other passages (see 
particularly the note, p. 82, vol. I) that the organism is held to be 
separable from and set over against the parts, but this is not meant; 
it is elsewhere rejected emphatically (II, p. 149). The grounds for 
attributing to the organism-as-a-whole causal power over its parts 
are: (1) “Since each individual is to some extent different from 
every other, and maintains its individuality in full possession of these 
differences by its power of transforming foreign substance into its 
own substance, it is ultimate both as to structure and as to causal 
power in as deep and literal a sense as the material particles of 
which it is composed are ultimate” (II, p. 149; here Ritter alludes 
to what are commonly known as heredity and the power of assimila- 
tion); (2) The parts when organized into the organism-as-a-whole 
act diversely from the way they would if not thus organized; for 
experimentally doing away with this organization but leaving the 
parts induces diverse action. In these senses then the organism 
‘endows’ its parts with their specific abilities, for without it they 
would not have these abilities; in these senses it ‘dominates’ them, 
they are ‘subject’ to it. Ritter holds that these things ought to be 
explicitly recognized and made use of in the work of science; he 
visits heavy condemnation on those that neglect them. 

How would this alter current practice in science? Suppose we 
inquire why one organism moves in a certain manner, another in a 
diverse manner. This might be attributed, with Ritter, to the fact 
that the two organisms as unified entities are diverse; each is “ ulti- 
mate in causal power.” In current practice what would be done 
would be to attempt to discover, by analytical experimentation, what 
diversities in the components, and in the relations of the components, 
bring about this difference; by altering the components and their 
relations this can commonly be done. An organism that moves 
toward the light might thus be found to differ from one that does not 
in a certain disposition of light-sensitive substances; when this is 
altered, it no longer moves toward the light. The diverse action in 
the two cases would then be attributed to these particular diversities 
in the components and their relations; this attribution can be veri- 


fied experimentally as often as desired. 
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This could all be brought into unison with Ritter’s demands by 
asserting that when the arrangement of substances is altered, the 
organism-as-a-whole is altered, and that this still dominates the 
course of action. But the diversity of the components or of their 
relations is still, though now at one remove, the cause of the diver- 
sity of action which was the starting point of the investigation. The 
question is, whether there is any advantage in intercalating the or- 
ganism-as-a-whole as a step between the alteration in the relation of 
parts on the one hand and the consequent alteration on the other. 

To this I believe most workers in biology will answer that, while 
it may be edifying to realize, once for all, that diversity of components 
or of relation of components, results in diversity of the organism-as- 
a-whole, it is not as a rule worth while, nor practicable, to mention 
this in the presentation of experimental work or of causal research; 
that, truth though it may be, it adds little or nothing to the insight 
into any particular case of experimentally discovered relations. Cer- 
tainly it would be intolerable for writer and reader if the organism-as- 
a-whole as determiner must be mentioned at every point where it 
truly is such, if we accept Ritter’s point of view. In any concrete 
case whatever, it appears to me that any attribution of a phenome- 
non to the organism-as-a-whole as cause would have to be followed 
by attempts to discover how it happens that the organism-as-a-whole 
is of such a character as to yield this particular result; this would 
lead at once to study of the components and their relations; and it 
would be the experimental relations discovered between these and the 
final result that would constitute the meat of the discovery. To 
attempt to supplant this sort of investigation by final attribution to 
the organism-as-a-whole as cause is to shut off what constitutes the 
substance of science; it is refusal to be stopped by ultimate entities 
that gives us scientific knowledge. If we are not to stop at such 
attribution, it appears to play little or no part in our work. 

How then are we to understand the assertions that the organism is 
supreme, that its causal power is ultimate, and the like? The re- 
viewer finds it difficult to attach an experimental or observational 
meaning to these characterizations. ‘Ultimate’ the organism-as-a- 
whole is not in any experimental sense: what it is observationally 
and how it acts are determined by the nature of its components and 
the way they are put together. In reproduction it has been dis- 
covered that the materials of the two parts, egg and sperm, that by 
their union make the beginning of the new individual, may be sorted 
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and combined in various ways, giving in each case individuals diverse 
in “causal power,’ so that out of the same two sets of materials many 
individuals, diverse in their characteristics and behavior, may be 
formed; the dependence of the characteristics and behavior of the 
individual on the distribution and combination of these substances 
has been demonstrated in hundreds of different ways. These distri- 
butions and recombinations have been found to follow the rules of 
permutations and combinations commonly denominated chance: they 
constitute the rules of inheritance discovered in the last few years. 
When from the same pair of parents are produced progeny, some 
with red eyes, some with white, shall we say that the diverse colors 
are due to the different individualities of the two sets, or to the fact 
that one has received the chemicals (‘genes’) required for pro- 
ducing the red color, while the other has not? The same question 
arises when part of the progeny fly toward the light, while the other 
do not; the distribution and number in each case following the 
general rules of inheritance of the ‘genes.’ I am inclined to believe 
that in practice science will continue to remain elementalist to the 
extent of preferring the latter method of accounting for the facts. 
This will not imply any denial of the existence of the unified organism 
(as it appears to me in spite of Ritter’s criticisms on this point that 
most present practice does not). It means simply that the organism 
as cause is not ultimate, but like other conditions, has other causes 
back of it, and that discovery of these gives more insight than the 
statement that the organism-as-a-whole is the cause of what happens. 

It is further certainly. not true that the organism is supreme or 
ultimate in the sense that it causes all to occur in the interest of 
organic unity. The parts often operate in such a way as to prevent 
or destroy the existence of a unified individual: devastatingly dis- 
ordered growth occurs in cancer; the organism frequently takes into 
itself substances that are incompatible with its unified action or even 
with its existence; it gradually admits such changes in its substance 
that it must die. In that sorting over and recombination of the 
numerous diverse chemicals at reproduction, to which we have before 
alluded, combination of components frequently occur that cannot 
produce normal and unified individuals; monstrosities and all sorts 
of non-viable individuals occur: plants without chlorophyll, con- 
demned to death as soon as the parental food is exhausted; individ- 


uals that cannot produce legs, or wings, or eyes, or still more essential 
parts, so that they cannot make more than the beginning of develop- 
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ment; individuals with supernumerary parts, parts so located that 
they cannot function, parts uncodrdinated; bodies doubled, ete. 
Where appears the supremacy, the ultimateness of the individual, in 
these phenomena? 

These facts as to the dependence of the characteristics of the in- 
dividual on its components and on the way they are combined, and 
the production of non-unified, monstrous, non-viable individuals by 
many of the combinations formed, fit most awkwardly into a theory 
of the thoroughgoing unity, supremacy and ultimate causal power 
of the organism-as-a-whole, and it is perhaps not unintelligible that 
Ritter conducts a campaign against ‘genetics,’ which has brought 
these facts to light. Although he does not deny the facts briefly 
summarized above, he recognizes them grudgingly and he charges 
that “this [elementalist] philosophy more than the intrinsic im- 
portance of the objective discoveries is what has aroused the imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm and stimulated the activity of geneticists” (I, 
p. 20). Twenty-five years ago our knowledge of the laws of heredity 
was recognized as practically zero; in no field was absence of 
scientific knowledge more painfully felt. The discovery of the 
proper method of bringing that immensely important field into science 
would appear amply sufficient to account for the arousing of en- 
thusiasm and the stimulation of activity, whatever the theoretical 
bearing of the facts discovered. When a theory finds certain of the 
established facts unwelcome, it is an indication of the inadequacy 
of the theory. 

Ritter’s attitude toward genetics appears somewhat typical of his 
attitude toward many lines of work not his own; it is perhaps worth 
while to look into it a moment. Here as elsewhere the book 
appears to suffer seriously from a failure to grasp clearly the ex- 
perimental point of view. The extended discussion of genetics is 
largely devoted to an attack on the theory that the chromosomes 
alone constitute the “material of inheritance”; that they are “ the 
; a theory that may be incorrect, 


” 


bearers of the hereditary qualities 
but one the content of which appears to the reviewer so totally 
misapprehended by Ritter that his arguments have no bearing upon 
it. The theory means, in the minds of geneticists that support 
it as well of those that oppose it, that the chromosomes alone contain 
the substances by the diversities and recombinations of which diverse 
hereditary characteristics are produced in the different offspring,— 
while the remainder of the cell, indispensable though it be, plays a 
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part similar to the food, water and other necessary conditions of the 
environment: diversities in it are held not to produce hereditary 
diversities in the offspring. Whether the theory is correct or not is 
a purely experimental question; certainly the evidence for it is very 
strong for most organisms. Ritter’s argument consists in setting 
forth in great length and detail the fact that the cytoplasm takes 
part in the formation of all the structures produced; a fact of course 
familiar to all students of genetics, but having no bearing on what 
they mean by the theory that the chromosomes are the bearers of the 
hereditary qualities. It might be argued of course that in meaning 
this they misuse words, but it is a pity to mistake difference of 
opinion as to linguistic fitness for one as to the facts of inheritance. 
To the reviewer the critical and condemnatory parts of these volumes 
appear much less valuable than the expository and constructive 
portions. 

In sum, the reviewer anticipates that many biologists will be found 
friendly to the propositions set forth in our subdivisions I to 4, but 
that there will be much dissent as to the value of many of the matters 
set forth under 5; and that there is little likelihood of any consider- 
able change in scientific procedure in view of the points made. 

H. S. JENNINGs. 


Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in Human Nature. By J. B. Battie. London, G. Bell and 

Sons, 1921.—pp. xii, 296. 

This book by the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen is made up of an Introduction and nine ‘ Studies’ 
or essays with the following titles: (1) Anthropomorphism and 
Truth; (Il) The Realistic Character of Knowledge; (II1) Certain 
Non-Logical Factors in the Process of Knowledge; (IV) The Nature 
of Memory-Knowledge; (V) The Function of Emotion in the Con- 
sciousness of the Real; (VI) The Significance of Philosophical 
Scepticism; (VII) The Place of Phildsophy in Human Nature; 
(VIII) Science and the Humanities; (IX) Laughter and Tears: 
The Sense of Incongruity. 

The philosophical standpoint from which the book is written is 
indicated in a general way by the title of the book and by certain 
statements in the preface. “It is not the purpose of these papers,” 
the author writes, “to defend or support any of the familiarly ac- 


cepted theories, whether of idealism or realism. Human nature is far 
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more interesting and much more important than any theory, and on 
that account perhaps is tolerant of many theories. . . . We best avoid 
the defects of one-sided theories if we follow the path of what Sidg- 
wick used to call critical common sense, and hold to the natural 
solidarity of human experience to which it clings.... The best 
service which philosophy can render at the present time is that of 
supplying a criticism of life.” The different essays are all concerned 
with human nature in its theoretical aspects, but the author suggests 
a purpose to treat on another occasion of the problems of morality 
and civic institutions which the upheaval of the present time has 
forced into prominence. 

Professor Baillie’s discussions are characterized by great clearness 
and independence of thought. His book is no hasty production, but 
is marked by literary finish and gives evidence of wide reading and 
careful thinking. One may disagree in the end with many of the 
author’s conclusions, but will scarcely fail to be stimulated and in- 
structed by his acute analyses and his frank criticisms of philosophi- 
cal systems. It is against idealism, especially as held by Mr. Bradley 
and Dr. Bosanquet, that he most often directs his attack; but he 
also sometimes finds occasion to point out the errors of pragmatism 
and modern realism in convincing terms. 

It would not be altogether fair to the more constructive sides 
of Professor Baillie’s work to say that the book is the expression 
of disillusionment with historical systems of philosophy. Neverthe- 
less it is hard altogether to avoid this suggestion. Both in the 
Introduction and in the essay entitled “ The Place of Philosophy in 
Human Nature,” the defects and limitations of philosophy are em- 
phasized. “This review of the want of unanimity between philoso- 
phers and the failure of philosophy to reach centainty on the main 
issues discussed, must give any candid mind ground for reflection 
concerning the claims of the philosopher to supply the final or the 
whole meaning of reality” (p. 81). “The philosophical mood has 
no better justification than any special instinct, or than any rare 
intuition. . . . When philosophers try to prove the problem of phi- 
losophy to be necessary in the sense that the very nature of humanity 
involves it, they are merely accentuating the importance of philosophy 
to themselves by saying that this is the special way a human mind 
works in their particular case” (p. 198). 

It is fortunate that critics are never lacking to laugh at the philos- 


opher’s pride and to force him to moderate his pretensions. But 
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after all there is another side to the matter. May not a sense of 
disillusionment with systematic philosophy be the result of having 
cherished excessive or wrong expectations? One cannot legitimately 
demand the same type of demonstration in philosophy that one finds, 
for example, in mathematics or in biology. Is it not true that those 
who emphasize the failures of philosophers and the unconvincing 
character of philosophical arguments usually have in mind the de- 
mands of the logic of the special sciences? Taking this type of 
comprehensibility as their standard, they inevitably find that philosophy 
falls short. I believe that this explains to some extent at least 
Professor Baillie’s judgments of the achievements of both historical 
and contemporary philosophy. And, closely connected with this point, 
his conception of philosophy as a construction of the abstract intellect 
leads him to describe it as an interest and activity that has no spe- 
cial prerogative but is codrdinate with the activity of “any other 
special instinct.” Since reason is a specialized function that com- 
paratively few possess, philosophy must give itself no airs. As we 
a specific ac- 


“<é 


shall see later, the doctrine of intellect or reason as 
tivity of mind codrdinate with others” is one of the central doc- 
trines of the whole volume. 

Another main point of emphasis that runs throughout the book 
is the conception of the individuality of the mind as “a global en- 
tirety.” “ Differentiation of its functions arises through its action 
and reaction on the world, but the integrity of the whole remains 
a reality, the primary reality, from first to last. ... In actual fact 
we never lose sight of or ignore this solid integrity of the mind's 
life” (p. 18). I am not sure that I understand how this unity in 
specialization is conceived by the author, although I have tried to 
collate his statements on this point. The difficulty is in reconciling 
statements such as I have quoted with the frequently recurring in- 
sistence on the independence of logic exhibited by various non-logical 
aspects of the mind. “ They require no assistance from intellectual 
procedure as such, and are not affected or governed by its peculiar 
laws” (p. 17). The clearest explanation of Professor Baillie’s po- 
sition is given on pages 34 ff., where referring to his own former 
difficulties, he says: “It seemed impossible to understand how the 
intellect could at once be taken as the only avenue to the intelligible, 
1.e., mentally satisfying, apprehension of the real, and yet to hold 


that it was compelled to leave over a residium of the real as beyond 


its grasp. ... When, however, one observes that the intellect is 
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from the first and in principle a mental operation consciously 
distinguished from, and even set apart by the mind itself in contrast 
to the other functions of the mind’s life (more particularly the 
functions of feeling and striving), the difficulty in question disappears. 
For then it follows that it cannot expect to get the whole of the real 
world into its net, since it starts by being only a partial expression 
of the mind’s life. The mind has other functions and other ways 
of approaching the real world, and no intellectual activity can be a 
substitute for these.” But these different functions “are connected 
in their source and connected in their final purpose. They em- 
anate from the one integral life of mind seeking at all costs 
and by all its operations to meet the call of the real world” 
(p. 37). “Each of these operations abstracts in order to achieve; 
but all are special expressions of the fundamental nature of 
the mental life, of which each is a particular form” (pp. 16-17). 
Emotion and volition are necessary to balance the achievements of 
thought. “When the mind is in possession of the resources and 
accomplishments of all of them, it reaches the highest level of its 
life. This consists in the restoration or reinstatement, at a higher 
level, of the primordial integrity of mind from which its being as 
an individual whole starts, and for the maintenance of which the 
enterprise and adventure of its experience are undertaken” (p. 38). 

The different functions of experience have, then, an underlying 


identity which form the integral mind, and represent “the highest 
level of its life.” But Professor Baillie’s restriction of logic to a 
single abstract phase of mind makes it difficult to understand his 
conception of ‘ unity in difference.’ It is admitted that at the highest 
level of the mind’s life a fuller ‘intelligibility’ and ‘ satisfaction’ 
are attained than is possible through the operations of the abstract 
intelligence. The question arises, then, has this ‘intelligibility’ no 
assignable order or form? Or, from the point of view of the mind, 
in what terms would the author have us conceive the ‘ globular unity’ 
to which he refers? He rejects summarily as a confusion the con- 
crete logic of Hegel and Dr. Bosanquet, while agreeing with them 
as to the limitations of what they call the logic of the understanding. 
But if the unity is to contribute to a higher ‘intelligibility’ it must 
transform the differences so as to make transparent their comple- 
tary relationships; it cannot be simply a common door through which 
they are all received. And in order that the result may not remain 
opaque, but become really ‘intelligible,’ the movement of mind that 
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restores the primordial unity and lifts it to a higher plane must 
proceed in accordance with principles that are capable of statement in 
universal terms. 

Notwithstanding his distrust of logic, or perhaps rather because 
of it, Professor Baillie does not, then, seem to have succeeded in 
avoiding logical difficulties. When he comes to discuss the nature of 
knowledge, his analyses serve to emphasize the fact that knowledge 
is a possession of the individual mind, not something that is deper- 
sonalized and undergoes development on its own account; and also 
that it is not a mere play of subjective ideas but has a necessary 
relation to other minds and to a physical order. But again his dis- 
trust of logical theory prevents him from making clear how these 
apparently conflicting contentions are to be reconciled. Here, and in 
other discussions as well, one feels that while his results are true in 
substance and need to be borne in mind, they nevertheless lose some- 
thing of their point and value from the failure to bring them into 
an organized system of relationship. In this respect one may com- 
pare Professor Baillie’s attitude with that of his predecessor, Thomas 
Reid, whose ‘philosophy of common sense’ gave lustre to the chair 
of philosophy at Aberdeen in the eighteenth century. 

The papers on “ Non-Logical Factors in the Process of Knowl- 
edge,” ““ Memory-Knowledge,” and “The Function of Emotion in 
the Conscious of the Real,” are careful and solid pieces of work, 
full of instruction and the interest of concrete illustration. The last 
mentioned seems to me a most valuable discussion of its subject in 
spite of my failure to follow the author’s method of coordinating 
emotion and knowledge. The principle of the final essay on 
“Laughter and Tears” traverses ground that is comparatively un- 
familiar, and makes, I think, a distinct contribution to the under- 
standing of the subject. Laughter arises from a realization of the 
incongruence between the end and the process or means through 
which it is realized. In order that an object shall be a proper subject 


of laughter, its end must be maintained in spite of the incon- 


gruity and the object itself must not suffer permanent loss (p. 259). 
On the other hand, tears arise when the end is hoplessly defeated, 
but is allowed still to control the desire to possess it (p. 273). These 
general theses the author develops concretely with abundant illustra- 
tion drawn from life and from literature. It is interesting to note the 
sharp distinction which he draws between intellectual apprehension 
and appreciation. As against Bergson’s remark that “Comedy is 
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addressed to the pure intelligence,” the writer maintains that laughter 
is not due merely to understanding. “The apprehension of a situa- 
tion is presupposed in laughter; but in order that laughter may arise, 
the situation must also be appreciated, i-e., must be judged in the 
light of an end to which the process or material, involved in the 
situation, stands in a certain relation of incongruity. The incongru- 
ity is an actual fact, so is the end, and therefore the appreciation 
is bien fondu, and is perfectly correct” (p. 290). 

It is impossible to reproduce here in summary the conclusions of 
the author’s various ‘ Studies.’ The book raises a great number of 
fundamental issues in a fresh and original form, and will well repay 
careful reading. But the reader is likely,’ I think, to be frequently 
perplexed when he attempts to combine into some kind of coherent 
view the various statements of doctrine. This, however, may only 
add to the book’s interest. The difficulty of which I am speaking is 
not due merely to the unsystematic form of the volume, in being 
made up of separate essays, though this has doubtless enhanced it. 
But it seems to have its source in the author’s distrust of systematic 
philosophy, which has led him to fall back upon the convictions and 
prejudices of common sense when philosophical analyses and con- 
structions are necessary. If one seeks further in order to discover 
the grounds of this estimate, one finds the explanation to lie in 
Professor Baillie’s conception of logic, and the nature of the system it 
constructs. For him the logic of philosophy appears to be a fixed set 
of general rules rather than a system of universal principles. His 
protest is thus in itself quite intelligible and even legitimate—a protest 
really directed against the tyranny of rules, against claims of finality 
and complete systematic character on the part of any philosophic 
theory that would exclude the full reality of individual assertion and 
creative action. If one has so conceived the systematic character of 
philosophy, such a protest has its value and justification. But is 
it not possible that the difficulty has arisen from mistakenly regarding 
the logic of philosophy in terms of rules rather than of principles? 
There can be no tyranny in a principle so long as it is not converted 
into a rule; it carries with it no claim to finality, but from its very 
nature leads on to further development. If we have not so learned 
the great systems of philosophy, we have in great measure learned 
them in vain. 

J. E. Creicuton. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Deutsche Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Mit 
einer Einfuhrung, herausgegeben von Dr. RAYMUND SCHMIDT. 
Erster und Zweiter Bande. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1921.—pp. viii, 
228, 203. 

These two volumes constitute a decided novelty in philosophical 
literature. Statements on the part of sixteen representative thinkers 
of any country—of the development, purposes and results of their 
thinking, as they see them, could under no circumstances be wholly 
lacking in interest. The appearance of such a collection in Germany 
at the present time is at once a welcome insight into the best German 
thought and feeling since the war, and a contribution towards the 
reinstatement of international culture. With the exception of Otto 
Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes, it is in this respect the 
most illuminating book that has come into the present writer’s hands. 

Dr. Schmidt, the editor of the series, has succeeded in enlisting 
some of the most influential German writers in his enterprise—not 
without some difficulties, as one reads between the lines. The varied 
tendencies and contrasts in thought represented in the collection 
suffice to relieve the editor of any suspicion of personal or phil- 
osophical bias in their selection. The contributors to the first volume 
are Paul Barth, Erich Becher, Hans Driesch, Karl Joel, A. Meinong, 
Paul Natorp, Johannes Rhemke, Johannes Volkelt; to the second 
volume, Erich Adrickes, Clemens Baeumke, Jonas Cohn, Hans Cor- 
nelius, Karl Gross, Alois Hoefler, Ernst Troeltsch, and Hans Vai- 
hinger. Other volumes are to follow. 

The motive of the collection is the editor’s conviction of the es- 
sential differences betwen philosophical and scientific method—the 
impersonality of the former, and the inevitable presence in the latter 
of a subjective and personal element. It is the indissoluble unity of 
‘denken’ and ‘werten’ in all significant philosophy which makes such 
supplementation of technical studies by total reactions an indispens- 
able condition of the understanding of the true inwardness of phil- 
osophical thought. Whatever one’s view of this conception ot 
philosophy, he can not fail to recognize the success with which the idea 
has been carried out. The practical difficulties in the way of its 
successful execution are sufficiently obvious. Dr. Schmidt is to be 
congratulated on the virtual absence of those elements of self-ad- 
vertisement and of professional rivalry which one might have legit- 
imately expected and feared. 
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Specific references to the war are rare and, which one exception, 
markedly restrained and general. Yet the effects of this untoward 
experience on German philosophy are unmistakable. A deepened 
tone, a greater seriousnesss, a turning from technicalities to the 
traditional problems of philosophy and in some cases to the tradi- 
tional solutions of these problems, in short a preoccupation with what 


Sir Thomas Browne called the “ magnalities "—all this is observable 
on every page. More specifically, one notes an intensification of ethical 
and social interest, a general movement towards metaphysics as such, 
an almost universal recognition of the centrality of the ‘value prob- 
lem,’ and an increased impetus to the reaction to idealism already 
under way before the war. Doubtless an enterprise such as this has 
made possible the expression of general attitudes long maturing and 
hitherto kept in the background, but surely there can be no mistake 
in seeing in the war and its aftermath an agent which has precipitated 
tendencies long held in solution. 

To the general reader the papers of Driesch, Troeltsch and Vai- 
hinger will probably prove the most interesting. The famous biolo- 
gist, since 1912 wholly given to philosophy, and now lecturing on 
logic and metaphysics at Bonn, furnishes a fascinating account of 
his philosophical system and its development. Ernst Troeltsch’s ac- 
count of his pilgrim’s progress from mere historicity and psycholo- 
gism, in matters of religion, to metaphysics, is not only one of the most 
interesting personal documents of our time, but is surely typical of 
the inherent logic of the philosophy of religion since Ritschl. Vai- 
hinger’s restatement of his positivistic idealism is not only interesting 
in itself, but also aids in the understanding of other contributors 
to the two volumes, such as Cornelius and Groos who are collaborat- 
ing with him on the journal, founded in 1919, to further the “ Phil- 
osophie des Als Ob.” To the present writer, however, the most 
interesting papers are those of Troeltsch and Jonas Cohn, which, 
perhaps more than any others, represent what is distinctive in the 
development of recent German philosophy under the influence of 
Windelband and Rickert. In different ways both have passed through 
the psychological and epistemological stages of value theory into 
metaphysics. Nor is it wholly a matter of coincidence that for Cohn 
the great desideratum of his later years is a theory of dialectic as an 
organ of value theory, and that with this problem has come a renewed 
interest in Hegel; while for Troeltsch the solution of his problem of 
the validity of religious values “lies in the direction of Malebranche, 
Leibnitz and Hegel.” 
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This drift to idealism is the most distinctive note of the two 
volumes taken as a whole. Some of it is a vague if general re- 
action against the exclusively scientific point of view. Some of it is 
a definite and conscious return to the heroes of German idealism 
long neglected. But for the most part it is that broader idealism that 
Windelband had in mind when in his lectures on Die Philosophie in 
Deutschen Geistesleben des XIX Jahrhunderts, he concluded with 
one on “ Die neuen Wertprobleme und die Ruckkehr zum Idealismus.” 
This return, instead of being arrested, seems to have been quickened 
by the war. Whatever the effect on German life and the German 
people as a whole, German philosophy, in so far as these volumes 
may be taken as an indication, not only recognizes that “ wir auch in 
geistigen Dingen ganz anders sind als vor dem Kriege,” but also 
understands where its true strength and inspiration lies. 

Wirsur M, Ursan. 


Hanover, N. H. 
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A Study in Realism. By Joun Larrp. Cambridge, England, Cambridge 

University Press, 1920.—pp. xii, 228. 

This book, which deals exclusively with the problem of knowledge, aims 
to prove that there is nothing in connection with the process of knowing 
which invalidates knowledge. The author is a realist, and maintains as 
his thesis that we know things as they “really are.” This thesis, so far as 
I can discover, is not supported by any affirmative argument, but is re- 
garded as having been established in the event that the grounds which are 
commonly alleged for doubting the validity of knowledge can be shown 
to be false. The argument, therefore, pursues an indirect course, pre- 
senting as proof of its own thesis the disproof of that of its opponent. 
There is, then, no positive analysis of the phrase, “things as they really 
are.” This concept, together with others basic to the argument, is adopted 
from popular and scientific thought, and is assumed to be so definite and 
unquestionable in meaning as to render investigation entirely superfluous. 
Thus the author overlooks the opportunity of making a metaphysical anal- 
ysis at a crucial point, and spends his energy in an attempt to disprove 
subjectivism in philosophy. 

Mr. Laird examines two main theses of the subjectivist, (1) that mental 
objects intervene between the mind and things, and (2) that the mind in 
the process of knowing objects contributes in part its own nature to them. 
In case either thesis be true, with a change in the process of knowing 
comes also a corresponding change in the thing known. But according to 
Mr. Laird, each thing has its existence wholly within itself. If it is to be 
known as it really is, it must be known by a process absolutely external 
to it: it must undergo no change. Thus in this instance realism is built 
upon the postulate, whatever is, is——a postulate which is uncriticized, 
and which, although true, is so abstract as to be, in this and probably in 
every case, entirely barren of positive accomplishment. 

The position of the author on the first point is that there are no mental 
objects to come between the mind and things. He seems to regard this 
assertion as now almost a commonplace; hence there is no need to dwell 
longer upon the subject than to say that his interpretation of perception, 
memory and imagery, is everywhere consistent with this position. In deal- 
ing with the second point, e.g., that the mind contributes of its own nature 
in knowing, Mr. Laird is evidently on a fresh trail, which he follows with 
the eagerness of a discoverer. The essential feature of his discovery is 
that a distinction should be drawn between the processes of the mind in 
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constructing and those in finding. He does not deny that the mind con- 
structs many things known—fancies, for instance—but he contends that 
when it does this it bears an entirely different relation to its objects from 
when it knows them. In mere knowing there is no constructing. It is 
accordingly the great contention of the book that in knowing we are simply 
‘finding’ or ‘discovering’ the ‘given.’ Find, discover, given,—these are 
the key-words of the discussion. “ For ‘constructing,’ where possible read 
‘finding’” enjoins Mr. Laird near the close of his argument (p. 201). In 
this connection he says, “It must be admitted that the contrast between 
knowledge as making and knowledge as finding, seems peculiarly hollow 
on its first aspect. ... Yet realists must admit, I think, that this curt no- 
tice [the one quoted above] is one of the most compendious and one of 
the least inadequate ways of putting their main contention. . . . The con- 
sequences of this theoretical difference are very important indeed... . If 
knowledge is only fabricating, it is clearly idle to conjecture whether its 
fabric corresponds to any reality other than itself. . . . I make no apology 
for calling the reader’s attention, once again, to a most elementary point. 
Even if knowledge is always a construction, this account of it would be 


incomplete. For knowledge implies the recognition or apprehension of 


constructions as well as the making of them. ... Our thesis ... is that 
anything which is known is therefore given. . . . That has been the prin- 
cipal contention of this book .. .” (pp. 201-203). Consistently with this, 


it is held that universals, principles, and values are not constructed when 
they are known, but are ‘found,’ their nature being unchanged by the 
process of knowledge. 

ArreD H. Jones. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Collected Essays and Reviews. By Wttt1AM James. New York and 

London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1920.—pp. x, 516. 

The editor, Professor Perry, says in his preface: “ This volume brings 
together for the convenience of students thirty-nine scattered articles and 
reviews by William James. None of these has heretofore appeared in 
book form, and many have been lost sight of and forgotten. The present 
volume when added to those already published will render easily accessible 
nearly all of the author’s significant writings.” After reminding us that 
for over forty years, from 1868 up to within a few months of his death 
in 1910, James wrote essays, articles, and reviews almost continuously, 
the editor adds: “ Among the periodical writings omitted from previous 
volumes are many which are of great value for the light which they throw 
upon James’s own development and his relations with his contemporaries, 
as well as for their philosophical and psychological content. . . . In addi- 


tion to these the present volume contains a number of reviews which were 
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originally published unsigned, and whose authorship has not heretofore 
been announced.” 

Posthumous publication is always rather a dangerous business: even 
when the deceased author’s wishes are known, they cannot always be 
followed safely, and, in proportion to the fame of the author, there is a 
great temptation to print matter that is not worthy of his reputation. 
William James has been fortunate in this respect. Professor Perry’s 
editorial work has been excellent from the beginning, and it is difficult to 
see how he could have managed the present problem better. Not an essay 
is included that is not still interesting from some point of view and the 
general impression of freshness is remarkable, considering some of the 
earlier dates. This is the one volume of James’s published works which 
covers the whole period of his intellectual activity; as such, needless to 
say, it is the best of commentaries. For example, James’s “ Remarks on 
Spencer’s Definition of Mind as Correspondence” (1878) shows how early 
he indicated his characteristic position. As Professor Perry remarks in 
a note (p. 43), “The central idea of this essay is the teleological char- 
acter of mind. This idea may be said to be the germinal idea of James’s 
psychology, epistemology, and philosophy of religion.” 

Naturally a large proportion of these essays and reviews deal with psy- 
chology. The long essay (70 pp.) on “ The Feeling of Effort” (1880), 
originally printed in the Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and partly utilized, with revisions, in the Principles of 
Psychology, is reprinted entire. As the editor points out, this is the 
author’s earliest discussion of the will. Again, “ What is an Emotion?” 
(1884), is reprinted from Mind. This was James’s original statement of 
his theory, before he was acquainted with Lange’s views. Naturally also 
James’s “A Plea for Psychology as a ‘ Natural Science’” (1892) is re- 
printed from the Philosophical Review. These are only samples of the 
psychological essays. 

Particularly interesting is James’s review of Royce’s Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy (1885), written in the days before he had hardened his heart 
against all possible forms of idealism. It is also interesting to have in its 
original form “ Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results” (1898), 
delivered before the Philosophical Union of the University of California, 
since this started the pragmatist movement. It is not inappropriate that 
the last paper reprinted should be “A Suggestion about Mysticism” 
(1910), written about six months before James’s death. 

ERNEST ALBEE, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Mind-Energy: Lectures and Essays. By Henrt Bercson. Translated by 

H. Witpon Carr. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1920.—pp. x, 262. 

In his preface Professor Wildon Carr says: “ This volume of Lectures 
and Essays is an English edition of L’Energie spirituelle. It is not simply 
an approved and authorized translation, for M. Bergson has gone care- 
fully with me into details of meaning and expression in order to give it 
the same authority as the original French. ... The principle on which 
the articles are selected is indicated in the title, Mind-Energy. They are 
chosen by M. Bergson with the view of illustrating his concept that reality 
is fundamentally a spiritual activity. A second series is to follow illus- 
trating his theory of philosophic method.” The titles are: “Life and 
Consciousness,” “ The Soul and the Body,” “‘ Phantasms of the Living’ 
and Psychical Research,” “ Dreams,” “ Memory of the Present and False 
Recognition,” “Intellectual Effort,” and “Brain and Thought: A Phil- 
osophical Illusion.” 

It is highly satisfactory to have an authoritative English version of M. 
3ergson’s recent volume of collected lectures and essays, and the promise 
of a companion volume is also gratifying. As will be seen from the 
titles, the subjects treated are mostly those already familiar to readers of 
3ergson. These lectures and essays are sure to be read with interest by 
those already familiar with the author, as well as those who are mainly 
concerned to acquaint themselves with his general standpoint and method. 
Most of them are models of brief exposition and argument; but it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that they in any way take the place of 
Bergson’s other works. The intelligent general reader might understand, 
in a general way, what the philosopher thinks about a number of sub- 
jects; but he would have only a very imperfect idea of Bergson’s grounds 
for holding those views. Even the Creative Evolution, though admirable 
as far as it goes, will not take the place of a careful study of the Essai 
sur les données immédiates de la conscience, the approved English title of 
which is Time and Free Will (with the translated French title given as 
sub-title). M. Bergson is fully as difficult as he is interesting, and that is 
Saying a very great deal. Most of the commentaries are singularly un- 
helpful, for when it comes to putting things as plainly as possible, M. 
Bergson can easily beat them all. The difficulties may be partly in the 
nature of things, but they are certainly also in the system itself. Perhaps 
the best of the commentaries is Professor Carr’s own volume, The 
Philosophy of Change; but here, as often happens, the disciple seems less 
aware of the difficulties than the master. But even if one remains uncon- 
vinced to the end, after a real study of Bergson, one can at least have the 
consolation of knowing that one probably has learned as much philosophy 
as one could have done, with the same effort, in any other way. 

Ernest ALBEE. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Foundations of Character. By ALEXANDER F. SHAND. Second Edi- 

tion. London, Macmillan and Co., 1920.—pp. xxxvi, 578. 

A review of the first edition of this work was contributed by me to 
the PuiLosopHicaL Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 561-565. The body of the 
text in the new edition contains only verbal changes, and an enlarged 
Index, without alterations in paging or in arrangment of chapters. How- 
ever, forty pages of material have been added in three Appendices, which 
are respectively entitled: “Of Impulse, Emotion and Instinct”; “Of Two 
Opposite Tendericies of Joy and Sorrow”; and “Of the Antagonism of 
Joy and Sorrow, and the Distinction between Desire and Love.” 

The appendices also coniain a chapter on the ‘expansive tendency’ of 
Joy, prompted by an article by Professor Boyce Gibson. They also cor- 
rect two common misconceptions of Mr. Shand’s interpretation of char- 
acter. (1) There are “three principal systems of the mind to which all 
its behavior properly so called is due, those of our [instinctive] Impulses, 
Emotions and Sentiments, and in relation to one or other of them every- 
thing else in the mind tends to become organized. They form an ascend- 
ing series in which the end aimed at becomes progressively more gen- 
eral and comprehensive in correspondence with an increasing complexity 
of organization” (p. 533; cf. p. 460). (2) Nor does ‘desire’ constitute 
another system, separate from the other three (as I supposed in the re- 
view referred to above). The prospective emotions of ‘desire’ are deriva- 
tive, and not on a level with the primary emotions. The system of ‘de- 
sire’ is a good deal like the sentiment of ‘love’; but there are differences. 
Mr. Shand’s view of ‘desire’ on the whole is more like that advocated by 
Professor McDougall in the fourteenth edition of his Social Psychology, 
third supplementary chapter, than like the view therein attributed to 
Mr. Shand. WILLIAM KeELLey WRIGHT. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The following books also have been reviewed: 


Studies in Christian Philosophy. By W. R. Matruews. Being the Boyle 
Lectures, 1920. London, Macmillan & Co., 1921.—pp. xiv, 231. 

Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Baron FRiep- 
RICH VON Hitcer. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921.—pp. xxii, 308. 

Readings in Philosophy. Compiled by Avsert E. Avey. Columbus, R. 
G. Adams & Co., 1921.—pp. xii, 684. 

A Defense of Philosophic Doubt. A New Edition. By the Rt. Hon. 
ArTHUR JAMES BALFour. New York, Geo. H. Doran Co.—pp. x, 356. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the Editorship of 
W. D. Ross. Vol. X, Politica, By BenyAmin Jowett. Occonomica, By 
E. S. Foster. Atheniensium Respublica, By Fren’k G. Kenyon. Ox- 


ford, The Clarendon Press, 1921. 
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A Treatise on Probability. By Joun Maynarp Keynes. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1921.—pp. xiv, 466. 

The Rational Good. By L. T. Hopnouse. New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1921.—pp. xxiv, 238. 

Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co.—pp. xvi, 208. 

Moral Theory. By G. C. Frevo. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co.—pp. 
x, 214. 

Jivatman in the Brahma-Sutras. By A. Gua. Calcutta, The University 
of Calcutta, 1921.—pp. 230. 

The Rhythm of Life. Based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse. Edited by 
L. CrANMER-Bync. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921.—pp. go. 
Personality. By Artaur HeatH. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1921.— 

Pp. viii, 160. 
, Rogert S. WoopwortH. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1921.—pp. x, 580. 
Quintilian. Vol. II. With an English Translation by H. E. Butter. 
(The Loeb Classical Library.) New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


Psychology. By 


—pp. vi, 532. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. XXI., 1920-21. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1921.—pp. iv, 246. 

Theories of the Obligation of Citizen to State. By Metvin GILiison 
Ricc, 2d. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1921.—pp. 76. 

A Study in the Theory of Value. By D. W. Pratt. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1921.—pp. IIT. 

Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle. By JouHN 
W. Taytor. Menasha, Wis., The Collegiate Press.—pp. viii, 100. 

Russian Dissenters. By Frev’k C. Conypeare. (Harvard Theological 
Studies, X.). Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1921.—pp. x, 370. 

La Philosophie de l’'Organisme. Par H. Driescu. Traduction de M. 
Kollmann. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1921.—pp. xii, 235. 

Histoire de la Philosophie allemande. Par Emme Bréuier. Paris, Payot 
& Cie., 1921.—pp. 160. 

La Pensée de Nicolas Machiavel. Par Francois Franzont. Paris, Payot 
& Cie., 1921.—pp. 334. 

La Vita Dello Spirito. Per ArmANpo Cartitni. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1921. 
—pp. 228. 

La Vita e L’Opera di Angelo Camillo De Meis. Per Aucusta Det VEc- 
CHIO-VENEZIANI. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1921.—pp. xxiv, 335. 
Scritti Vari. Publicati in occasione del sesto centenario della morte di 
Dante Alighieri, per cura della Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica e della 
“vista Scuola Cattolica. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 


1921.—pp. viii, 192. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in 
the philosophical departments of Cornell University. These 
monographs will be issued under the general editorial supervision 
of the professors of these departments, and will be composed of 
certain theses which have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree 
at Cornell University, and in some cases of more prolonged 
studies which have been carried on by graduates of the Sage 
School of Philosophy. 


The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No. 1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge. By 
EpwIn Proctor Rosins.—pp. vii, 108. 75 cents net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. By Hervey 
Dewitt GriswoLp, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. viii, 89. 75 
cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friederich Nietzsche. By Grace 
Nea Dotson, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. 110 [Out of print. ] 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By Vina 
F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 101. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By NatHAn 
E. TruMAN, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. v, 93. 75 cents net. 

No. 6. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By ALEXANDER W. 
CrawrorpD, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. iii, 90. 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. 
By Ex:ten Buiss Tarsot, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 140. 
$1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By Gustavus 
Watts CUNNINGHAM, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 151. 
[Out of print.] 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Experi- 
ence. By Rapostav A. TsaAnorFr, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. 
xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 10. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By Harvey Gates TOWNSEND, 
A.B., Ph.D.—pp. v1, 91. 75 cents net. 

No. 11. John Dewey’s Logical Theory. By Detton THomasS 
Howarp, A.M., Ph.D.,—pp. vi, 135. $1.00 net. 

No. 12. Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By Marie 
T. Cotxins, A.M., Ph.D.—vi, 103. $1.00 net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street. New York. 
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NOTES 

George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., LL.D., professor of moral philosophy and 
metaphysics, emeritus, in Yale University, died at his home in New 
Haven, August 8, 1921. Professor Ladd was born in 1842 and was, 
therefore, in his eightieth year at the time of his death. For some months 
previously he had been suffering from illness. But his intellectual vigor 
remained unabated and he continued to interest himself in thought and in 
affairs to the end. 

Professor Ladd came of old New England stock, tracing his descent 
on his father’s side back to Elder William Brewster and Governor Brad- 
ford. He himself was born at Painesville, Ohio, in the Western Re- 
serve, and received his collegiate education there, graduating from 
Western Reserve College in 1864. His theological training was gained at 
Andover Theological Seminary with the class of 1869. The next ten 
years were given to the active work of the Christian ministry, especially 
1871-79, which he spent as pastor of the Spring Street Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 1879 he exchanged the pulpit for the 
professor’s chair, serving until 1881 as professor of mental and moral 
philosophy at Bowdoin College and lecturer on church polity and sys- 
tematic theology at Andover Seminary. In I881 he was called to the 
professorship of mental and moral philosophy at Yale 

With his entrance on the Yale professorship Professor Ladd began the 
most productive period of his career. While still a pastor, he had estab- 
lished his lifelong habits of investigation and composition. The results 
now appeared in a remarkable manifestation of productive activity In 
the development of the Yale department and the training of graduate stu- 
dents, in his thought on educational questions, in his varied and abundant 
authorship, Professor Ladd soon displayed the qualities characteristic of 
his intellectual temperament: broad and sound scholarship based on un- 
remitting study, sympathy with the methods and the results of modern 


critical inquiry, and yet firm confidence that constructive conclusions 


I 


necessarily follow from thorough reflection. His first books were devoted 
to theological subjects, The Principles of Church Polity, 1882, and The 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 1884. Translations from Lotze’s Dictate 
began, 1884-87, the long succession of philosophical and psychological 
writings. In 1887 appeared also the major work, Elements of Physio 
logical Psychology, which proved of so great value to the earlier students 
of the “ new psychology ” in English-speaking lands, and which the au 
thor had the satisfaction of issuing in a revised edition in 1911, with 
' 


the collaboration of Professor Woodworth of Columbia University. Seven 
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years later, 1894, a like elaborate treatise, Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory, completed the writer’s discussion of the empirical science of 
mind. Meanwhile, Professor Ladd had commenced the publication of his 
philosophical conclusions in systematic form. In 1889 he published the 
useful Jntroduction to Philosophy. The Philosophy of Mind appeared 
in 1891. The Philosophy of Knowledge followed in 1897, A Theory of 
Reality, 1899, The Philosophy of Conduct, 1902, The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, 1905. 

In addition to his work as professor and author Professor Ladd ful- 
filled important engagements ati home and abroad. In 1895-96 he con- 
ducted the Graduate Seminary in Ethics at Harvard University. In 1892 
and 18909 he lectured in Japan, and in the latter year at the University 
of Bombay as well. He was president of the American Psychological 
Association, 1893, and the American Philosophical Association, I9g04. 
These activities were continued, moreover, after his retirement from the 
Yale professorship in 1905. In the following year he served as lecturer 
at the Western Reserve and at the University of Iowa. In 1907 he 
ence more visited Japan, receiving at the close of his lectures the gold 
medal of the Imperial Educational Association and the second class of 
the Order of the Rising Sun, of which the third class had been granted 
him in 1809. In 1908 he was again at Western Reserve, as lecturer in the 
College for Women. In 1911-12 he was vice-president of the Section 
of Psychology and Anthropology of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He continued his authorship also into the 
closing years, publishing a number of volumes on a considerable variety 
of subjects. Among these, besides the new edition of the Physiological 
Psychology, the series which summarized his philosophy in popular form, 
may be mentioned: What Can I Know? 1914. What Ought I to Do? 
What Should I Believe? and What May I Hope? 1915, The Secret of 
(Personality, 1918. Finally, Professor Ladd took an active part during 
the Great War in the discussion of the questions and principles which 
the conflict involved. It needs hardly to be added that his convictions and 
his words were always in favor of the cause of the Allies. He defended 
also the position and the claims of Japan against those who were dis- 
posed to question them. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Philosophical Association will 
be held at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 28-30. The 
President for this year is Professor W. H. Sheldon of Yale University. 


The Psychological Association will meet at Princeton University at the 
¢ame time. The President of this Association is Professor Margaret 
Washburn, of Vassar College. 
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At the twenty-first annual meeting of the Mind Association Professor 
S. Alexander, of Manchester University, was elected President for the 
year 1922. It was agreed to hold a joint meeting with the Aristotelian 
Society and the British Psychological Society at a convenient time in 


July, 1922. 
We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


THE JouRNAL oF FarLosopuy, XVIII, 17: William E. Ritter, The Need 
of a New English Word to Express Relation in Living Nature, I; Tru- 
man Lee Kelley and Lewis M. Terman, Dr. Ruml’s Criticism of Mental 
Test Methods. XVIII, 18: Henry Bradford Smith, A Spirit Which 
Includes the Community; William E. Ritter, The Need of a New English 
Word to Express Relation in Living Nature, Il. XVIII, 19: CG. 2. 
Lewis, The Structure of Logic and its Relation to Other Systems; D. W. 
Prall, The Esthetic Heresy. XVIII, 20: Horace M. Kallen, America and 
the Life of Reason, I; Edwin B. Holt, On the Locus of Teleology, A 
Rejoinder. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etruics, XXXII, 1: B. M. Laing, As- 
pects of the Problem of Sovereignty; Rupert C. Lodge, Plato and the 
Moral Standard; John Dashiell Stoops, The Will and the Instinct of Sex; 
M. C. Otto, The Moral Education of Youth; Ethel B. Sabin, Mistaking 
America; Frank Chapman Sharp, Is there a Universally Valid Moral 


Standard? 


Tue Monist, XXXI, 3: M. Picard, The Production of Psychic States; 
Emile Boutroux, The Essence of Religion; Edmund Noble, Does “ Evalu- 
ation” Explain?; J. E. Turner, General Nature of the Conditions Which 
Determine Development; J. E. Fries, “ Relativity”; Raphael Demos, 
Memory as Knowledge of the Past; Albert R. Chandler, The Aésthetic 
Categories; Joshua C. Gregory, Thought and Mental Image, Art and 


Imitation—A Parallel. 


THE JouRNAL OF Reticion, I, 5: Rufus M. Jones, Psychology and the 
Spiritual Life; Edward Scribner Ames, The Validity of the Idea of God; 
William Ernest Hocking, Is the Group Spirit Equivalent to God for all 
Practical Purposes?; Yu Yue Tsu, Present Tendencies in Chinese Bud- 


dhism; William E. Hammond, The Economic Struggle Within the Min- 
isterial Profession; R. W. Frank, Democracy and the Church. 


THe AMERICAN JouRNAL OF PsycHotocy, XXXII, 4: E. G. Boring, 
The Stimulus-Error; A. K. Whitchurch, The Illusory Perception of 
Movement on the Skin; C. C. Pratt, Some Qualitative Aspects of Bitonal 
Complexes; G. N. Hartman and D. L. McDonough, On Arterial Ex- 
pansion; E. B. Titchener, Functional Psychology and the Psychology of 
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Act, I; Pierce Butler, Church History and Psychology of Religion; 
A. McDonald, Death-Psychology of Historical Personages. 


Tue Harvarp THeoLocicat Review, XIV, 4: Gustav Kruger, Litera- 
ture on Church History, I, Early Church History. 


Minp, N. S., XXX, 120: C. D. Broad, The External World; S. Alex- 
ander, Some Explanations; P. Leon, Literary Truth and Realism, The 
Esthetic Function of Literature and its Relation to Philosophy (II); 
F. C. S. Schiller, The Meaning of “ Meaning.” 


THe JourNAL oF Nervous AND MENTAL Disease, LIV, I: H. de Jong, 
Essential Limitation and Subdivision of Idiocy on a Comparative-Psy- 
chological Basis; Philip R. Lehman, Analysis of a Conversion Hysteria 
Superimposed on an Old Diffused Central Nervous System Lesion. LIV, 
2: Lawson G. Lowrey, Notes on the Psychiatry of 1895 and 1915; Lloyd 
H. Ziegler, A Study of Patients Subject to Convulsive Seizures. LIV, 3: 
Milton A. Harrington, Belief and Mental Adjustment; 7. Soda, On the 
Viscosity of the Cerebrospinal Fluid. 

Tue PsycnHoiocicaL Review, XXVIII, 3: His American Students, In 
Memory of Wilhelm Wundt; J. A. Melrose, The Structure of Animal 
Learning; Frances Theresa Russell, A Poet’s Portrayal of Emotion. 
XXVIII, 4: H. B. English, Dynamic Psychology and the Problem of 
Motivation; Howard C. Warren, Psychology of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem; Augusta F. Bronner, Apperceptive Abilities; A. B. Wolfe, The Mo- 
tivation of Radicalism; G. M. Stratton, The Control of Another Person 


by Obscure Signs. 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycno.ocy, IV, 2: Walter R. Miles, The 
Pursuitmeter; H. E. Burtt, Further Technique for Inspiration-Expiration 
Ratios; C. L. Hull and L. S. Lugoff, Complex Signs in Diagnostic Free 
Associations; F. L. Wells, C. M. Kelley, G. Murphy, Effects Simu- 
lating Fatigue in Simple Reactions, Karl M. Dallenbach, Subjective Per- 


ceptions. 


3ULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE, XXI, 2: Lawrence 
J. Henderson, La Finalité du Milieu Cosmique. 


Revue bE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLe, XXVIII, 3: E. Durkheim, 
Définition du socialisme; J. Lindsay, Le Systéme de Proclus; E. Rigano, 
Une nouvelle théorie du sommeil et des réves; J. Nicod, La géometrie 


des sensations du mouvement; E. Gilson, Descartes en Hollande. 


Locos, IV, 2: J. de Menasce, Essai d’une theorie du langage; L. Limen- 
tani, Roberto Ardigd; A. Alliotta, L’idealismo gnoseologico; G. Della 
Valle, I metodi della teoria del valore. 


Rivista Firosoria, XIII, 2: L. Valli, Lo Spirito filosofico delle grandi 








| 
| 
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stirpi umane; E. Buonaiuti, Filosofia e religione nella cultura contempo- 
ranea; A. Pagano, L’Intuitizione intellettuale come momento dell’ atto del 
giudizio; F. A. Ferrari, Molteplicita di direttive e unita di progresso nella 
storia della filosophia. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXXXVII, 5 and 6: A. Prandtl, Die psychische Leistungsfahigkeit bei 
wechselnder Disposition; Hans H. Keller, Experimentelle Beitrage zur 
Lehre vom Wiedererkennen; Jmre Hermann, Uber formale Wahltendenzen. 


























Longmans, Green and Co.’s Publications 


PRESENT PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Third Edition. 8vo. $3.50 net. 

“A very stimulating and suggestive criticism of the philosophical teachings 
now most under discussion in the academic world. . . . We wish to call atten- 
tion to it as a book that every serious reader of current philosophical literature 
ought to become familiar with.”—Educational Review. 

MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
By WiLtiaM JAMES. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“We can see from this refreshing and stimulating book just wherein the per- 
sonality of a man like James is different from that of the academic philosopher, 
and why therefore his philosophy, if it is less complete, less synthetised, moves 
us more as an utterance of truth.” —English Review. 

MYSTICISM AND LOGIC AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RussELL, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Third Impression. $2.75 net. 

“The philosophical studies which occupy the greater part of the book con- 
tain some of Mr. Russell’s best work, and are all eminently readable.’’—Cam- 
bridge Magazine. 

“It isa rare pleasure to find philosophical and scientific problems handled 
with such admirable literary skill.’"— Westminster Gazette. 

A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON 
By Gustavus Watts CUNNINGHAM, PaH.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Middlebury College. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY: From the Great War Back to Moses, Christ and Plato 
By Str CHARLES WALSTON (WatpstTeEiNn), Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer 
of King’s College, Cambridge ; late Reader in Classical Archeology and 
Slade Professor of Fine Art, Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. $2.50 net. 

“‘Aristodemocracy is so remarkable a production of this war and its philoso- 
phy that no one can have a fair idea of English thought at this momentous 
period without taking its existence and its tenets into account.”’-— 

Field (London) 

PATRIOTISM, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL: An Essay 
By Str CHARLES WALSTON (WaLpsTEIn). Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 

‘“‘We must revise our conception of Patriotism as a great social virtue, elimi- 
nating what is false and vicious, and preserving, enlarging and strengthening 
its vitality as a passion which makes for higher wings, until International Pat- 
riotism is effectively established among us. This is the immediate aim of this 
book.” —From Peete. 

EPISTEMOLOGY, OR THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: An Introduc- 
tion to General Metaphysics 
By Rev. PETER Correy, Ps.D. (Louvain), Professor of Logic and Meta- 
ghee Maynooth College, Ireland; Author of “Ontology,” etc., etc. 

n 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I: The Nature of the Inquiry—lIntellectual Knowledge: Judgment 
—Intellectual Knowledge: Conception. $4.50 net. 

Vol. II: The Data of Intellectual Knowledge: Sense Perception—Truth and 
Certitude: Their Criteria and Motives. $4.50 net. 

THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF WAR 
By the Rev. P. T. Forsyts, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney College. 
8vo. $2.00 net 

“**The Christian Ethic of War’ is the work of a devout Christian and a deep 
thinker. It isa masterly exposition of a great theme, and places the moral 
issue of the present war on a lofty and inspiring plane.’’—Dasly Telegraph. 
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CHAPTERS FROM MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
By James ROWLAND ANGBLL, President of Yale University. New Impres- 
sion. 8vo. $1.50. 
“A very illuminating and competent survey of the science of psychology as it 
exists to-day. . . “Educational Review. 


INDIVIDUALISM 
By Warnagre Fits, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Ethics in Princeton University. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 

“The trenchant clearness and fairness of Professor Fite’s dialectic will attract 
even those who differ most widely from his conclusions. We wish this eminently 
constructive work a wide reading.’’—The Nation. 

“It is a book that other men besides those who are interested in psychology 
and sociologic works should read.” —The Inter-Ocean. 


AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF ETHICS 
By Warner Firs, Ph.D. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 
Professor Fite’s aim is (1) to define the moral problem as presented in our 
modern life ; (2) to state and criticise the leading types of ethical theory ; and 
(3) to propose a method for estimating the worth of theories and for dealing with 
practical problems. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death 
By Fraperic W. H. Mysrs. Edited and abridged by his son, Lgopro.p 
HamILtTon Mygrs. Fifth Impression. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

“‘No words of ours, nothing short of the study of the volume from end to end, 
will convey an idea of the wide research, the wealth of old and new learning, of 
the profound philosophic grasp, of the almost eerie insight, and of the, at times, 
celestially soaring language with which the great theme is handled.” 

—Christian World, 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death 

By Freperic W. H. Mygrs. Edited and abridged by S. B. and L. H. M. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. Just Ready 

In this further abridgment the text is very materially condensed and the 
greater part of the appendices have been omitted. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS: A Study of the Philosophica! 
Background of the World War. By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Author of “ Present Philosoph- 
ical Tendencies.” S8vo. 564 pages, Second Impression. $4.50 net, 
In this volume the author prints his lectures delivered at the University of 

California in the spring of this year. He hopes that the disoussion of ideas now 

in the air may have immediate value for those who are trying, as he is, to under- 

stand the deeper issues of the war. The book may also serve as a companion 
volume to ‘ Present Philosophical Tendencies" ; in that the author dealt mainly 
with the technicalities and fundamentals; here he deals with the moral, emoti 
political and religious implications. In order that the two books may be 
together, a similar order of topics has been followed—aspects of naturalism, as 
of idealiam, aspects of pragmatism and the practical implication of realism 
e concluding portion of the volume consists of an attempt to relate these 
tendencies to the conflicting national ideals of the war. 
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ment. By M. P. FOLLETT, Author of “ The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives,”’ ete. Svo. 385 pages. Third Impression, with Introduc- 
tion by Lord Haldane. $3.50 net. 

The most striking character’stic of present political theory is its reaction | 
against the state. The most salient political fact today is the increasing amount - 
and power of group-life—trade-unions, professional societies, citizens’ leagues- 
neighborhood associations, etc. The most pressing political problem is the rela- 
tion of all these groups to one anotker and to the state. 

All this indicates a new state. This book seeks to find the essential prin 
ciples which shall underlie the new state through an analysis of the psychological 
basis of group organization. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 
viii+513 pages. $3.75 net. 
This volume, which has an introduction by Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of 
Harvard brings together for the convenience of students thirty-nine scattered 


articles of William James and includes such important papers as ,“* Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results,” the first statement of the authors Pragmatism. 
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ard Universite, Svo. $2.25 net. 
This book contains approximately three hundred titles, exclusive of transla 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS. Being the Gifford Lectures at St. 
Andrews, 1917-1918, By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s, 2 Vols. Svo. $9.50 net. 

“ Based on profound knowledge, inspired by a temperamental sympathy, and 
written with that combination of lucidity and enthusiasm which we de- . 
sire but seldom obtain from interpreters of philosophy, it is & of 
great importance to the history of human thought.”—Miss Evelyn Underhill in 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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